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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice 1s Porter 


Whether it’s backstops for basketball or 
apparatus for gymnastics, Porter is the 
dependable source. For years Porter has 
supplied the nation’s leading schools, uni- 
versities, clubs and communities. And it’s 
not surprising! Nearly a century of qual- 
ity manufacturing skill is coupled with 
the successful solution of countless plan- 
ning and installation problems for insti- 
tutions large and small. This vast experi- 
ence puts the stamp of reliability on 
Porter. Why not consult our engineers 
concerning your problems? No obliga- 
tion. And you will find Porter's people 
are pleasant to do business with. 


THE J. E. PO RTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 WN. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7.7262 


In the practice gymnasium at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., there are six Porter 226B Ceiling- 
Suspended-and-Braced basketball backstops and four 
Porter 219B Wall Fold-Up backstops. 


The gymnasium and field house at Kansas State Col- 
lege are an impressive unit on the campus at Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Porter backstops provide sturdy and 
attractive facilities for students’ use. 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 

If you are equipping an existing build- 
ing or planning a new one, Porter's 
engineering staff can help you. No 
obligation. Write today. Years of ex- 
perience stand behind every Porter 
recommendation, 


Ottawa, Illinois 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


When girls don Moore Gym Suits, they join in the pleasantest 
kind of companionship. This discovery is made every day 
by new schools as they become acquainted with Moore 


Gym Suits for the first time. 


The gay, friendly colors, the hearty Sanforized fabrics, the 


attractive good looks of Moore Gym Suits all combine to 


produce keen enjoyment among girls who like to be 


well dressed. | 


For more than 40 years, Moore has made girls’ gym suits 


by one principle—to offer the best possible value at the 
most reasonable price. Today our old friends say they find 
Moore Gym Suits more beautiful, more enjoyable than ever. 
Why not try them for your classes? Examine a sample 
today and make friends with a suit you'll depend 


on for four good years! 


Atleft, A40-66, trim one-piece suit with its own attached 
innerbrief. In Daffodil, Swing Blue, Tropic Green, 
Sea Foam, Rio Red and White. Only one of many suits 
illustrated in the latest color booklet, yours free on request. 


E.R.MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 3-0682 
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When they’re too 
shy to ask you 


Some young girls and their mothers 
are too shy to ask questions about men- 
struation, 

When this delicate subject comes up. 
many teachers and doctors find three 
informative Modess booklets useful. 


For Mothers: “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” describes how and what to 


tell pre-teen girls about menstruation. 


For Pre-Teen Girls: “Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered,” is an introduction 
to the subject of menstruation for pre- 


adolescent girls, 


For Teen-age Girls: “Growing Up and 
Liking It” explains the faets of menstrua- 
tion in a young girl’s language. 

Order as many free copies as you wish. 
Write: Anne Shelby, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 5374-10, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon below. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
Box 5374-10, Milltown, N. J. | 
Please send me free in plain wrapper: | 
copies of *How Shall | Tell My Daughter?” | 
copies of “Growing Up and Liking It.” | 
copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate | 
Wondered.” | 

| 
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(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 


City P.O. 


State 


(Offer good only in U.S. AL) 
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1953 


October 15-18 
Annual Conference of the Western So- 
ciety for Physical Education of College 
Women, Reno, Nev. 


October 18-24 
United Nations week. 


October 28-31 
Third Conference on National Coopera- 
tion in Aquatics, New Haven, Conn. 


November 1-3 
Great Lakes Conference on Rural Life 
and Education, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, Springfield, Ill. 


November 8-14 
American Education Week. 


November 13-20 
36th Annual Conference of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


November 15-18 
National Conference on Driver Education, 
NEA Commission on Safety Education, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


December 28-30 


Annual Convention, Speech Association 
of America, NEA, New York City. 


1954 


February 11-13 
Annual Meeting, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 


February 24-26 
Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 
March 29-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
March 31-April 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
April 3-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene, 
Ore. 


April 7-10 
Central District Convention, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

April 18-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 

May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen Royal Scarlet Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $2) dz. ¢ #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtiess, $30 dz. ¢ #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 
RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Skirtiess, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN e ROYAL e SCARLET 

#20 «6Skirtiess, $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY (0. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK }. N. Y. 
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RCA VICTOR 


Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 700 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


Send for your copy today 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of school records—help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 
records. 

Educators will be especially grati- 
fied to know that all material in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 


OVER 110 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
or ALL TypEs— 
@ Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 
Rep Seat Recorps 


CHOSEN FROM 
“Music AMERICA Loves Besr” 


@ Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 
CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LirrLe Nipper” SERIES 
@A_ selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE Price INFORMATION 


| 


EDUCATIONAL SErRvIcES, Dept. 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


[= Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational / 
Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 
of mailing. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
AMKS. @ 
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McGRAW-HILL 


TEXTS AND TEXT-FILMS 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harowp S. Dirt, M.D., Univer- 

sity of Minnesota. Fourth edition. 

766 pages, $5.50. 
Written in clear, nontechnical 
language, this commonsense 
book on general health and 
keeping fit tells everything that 
the student needs to know 
about diet, exercise, personal 
hygiene, weight control, and 
treatment of colds. 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


$y S. M.D. Second 

edition. 330 pages, $4.00. 
An abridged edition of the au- 
thor’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living, designed for shorter, 
intensive courses in the 
subject. While shortening the 
text, the author has been care- 
ful to retain, as far as possible, 
the flavor of liberal documen- 
tation and descriptive clarity 
which gives the longer text its 
distinctive character. 


more 


Send for copies on approval 


CORRELATED TEXT-FILM 
SERIES 
Herve ave fwe 16 
motion pictures 
mm. single 
filmstrips: 
1. Motion Picture. Body Care 
and Grooming $90.00 
Filmstrip. Same Title. 4.00 


Motion Picture. The Ears, 
Nose and Throat 


Filmstrip. Same Title. 


Motion Picture. The Body 
Fights Bacteria 85.00 


Filmstrip. Same Title. 4.00 


Motion Picture. Human 
Reproduction 125.00 


Filmstrip. Same Title. 4.00 


Motion Picture. Emo- 
tional Health 105.00 


Filmstrip. Same Title. 4.00 
Entire Series 420.00 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


mm, sound 
and five 35 
frame follow-up 


55.00 
4.00 
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Kenneth W. Abell is Recreation Consultant 
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burg. 
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Education at the University of Bridgeport, 
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In This Issue 


e QOur cover shows that field 
hockey has plenty of action. 
The article on p. 12 gives a 
better idea ol how exciting 
the game can be. Photo of 
Mt. Vernon Seminary team, 
Washington, D. C., by Ed 
ward Thayer Monroe, Harts 


dale, N. Y. 


e Prevention is as important 
to football as health. <A 
dentist tells how to prevent 
mouth injuries contact 
sports. See p. 8. 


e “Health Education as 
Your Career” (p. 19) makes 
the third in a vocational guid 
ance series. Recreation edu 
cation was covered last No 
vember and physical educa- 
tion, last March. All three 


are for sale reprint form. 


e Every member should note 
the many changes in the Con 
stitution and By-laws (p. 58) 
and nominate the 1954 award 
winners and ofhcers of the 
Association (p. 


e Gay Paree was the scene 
of an international meeting 
last July on women’s physical 
education. Illustrated high 
lights appear on pages 32-53. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 


Circulation Dept, AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 


Send old address with the new, ea- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your addrers 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 
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a Department of the NEA 


Health Education 
A Rural Health Education 
Health Education as Your Career...............- Ross L. Allen 19 


Health Teaching Units—Part HL (Conelusion) 
Project of a Committee on Health Instruction 27 


Physical Education 
Footballs Ounce of Prevention....Jack F. Catheart, D.D.S. 8 
The Lure of Field Hockey....................cccseeesee Cal Papatsos 12 
Effective Student Teac feseniaa T. Erwin Blesh 18 
Let’s Be More David A, Field 21 


An Experience in Group Dynamies........ M. Erma Prentice 24 


Paris Rendezvous—tHlighlights of an International 
and George F, Makechnie 32 


Reereation and Outdoor Edueation 


A Suggested Code of Ethics for 
Recreation David Gray 26 

Recreation Planning in 


Kenneth W. Abell 29 


General Interest 


Nominate—Award Winners—Association Officers.......... 
Constitution and Bylaws. Revised July 1, 1953................ 59 
Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Editor’s Mail, 
p 6—New Books in Brief, p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 
14— Recreational Therapy, p 46—How We Do It, p 48— 
Sports for Girls and Women, p 50—Coast to Coast, p 52- 

Clip-a-Coupon, p 53—Audio-Visual Materials, p 56——Your Dis- 


trict Reporter, p 62—Advertisers in This Issue. p 64. 


The Journal ef the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 


the American Association for Health, Physical 
class matter at rate of postage provided under 
entry at Baltimore, Md Views and opinions expressed by autho 


membersh‘'p dues covers Journal subscription 


Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington 6, D 
34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879 Additional 


Entered as second 


ate not necessarily those of the Association. Subseription prices: $2 of 
Memberships start only in Jar Apr Sept All members of the Association receive 


the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50); Professional member hip (including $3 Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for 
students, $5) Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member Regular rates apply for libraries 
and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for Journal and Research Quarterly) " Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the Journal 60c; 
of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is a non-profit organi 
zation and is a Department of the National Exiucation Association. Articles may be submitted as @ contribution to the profession No re 
muneration can be made. The contents of previous issues of the Journal can be found by consulting Edueation Index Copyriant, 1953, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th 8t., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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Your students 
will be grateful 


for an “understanding” 
discussion of menstruation 


Would you honestly feel right in your 
own mind if your students picked up 
information—misinformation—just any- 
where? They are so pathetically eager to 
find out the facts of womanhood that 
many teachers have accepted the respon- 
sibility as the only sensible and protective 
answer. 

To help you help your students, Tam- 
pax offers a teachers’ manual: “How 
Times Have Changed.’ (Includes medi- 
cal papers, bibliographies, anatomical 
charts.) ‘Tampax also offers students 
booklet: “It's Natural—It's Normal.” 
(Gives a clear, detailed description of 
menstruation and its care.) 

No discussion of menstruation can be 
complete without clarifying the function 
of an internal type of sanitary protection 
like Tampax. Tampax was invented by a 
doctor; its advantages speak for them- 
selves. See coupon. 

Cort, 


tin ned Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N.Y 
Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual tor teachers “How Lunes Have Changed 

} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet. tor 
students “It's Natural Normal” with order 
card for additional free supply 


Name 
School Address 


City Zone State 


Epitor: 

Is it permissible to reproduce an entire 
article, by mimeograph, from the JoURNAL? 
The Journat and author would, at all 
times, receive in writing full credit for the 
article on the reproduction. 


This type of material would be used 
mainly where pertinent articles would be 
valuable to non-physical education per 
sonnel to. strengthen classroom teachers’ 
work in physical education with children. 

Nep L. Warren, Director 
Health and Physical Education 
Greenville, S. C. 


Though our JOURNAL is copyrighted, 
AAHPER members are always welcome to 
reprint JOURNAL articles in mimeograph 
form for classroom use, providing credit is 
given. For distribution to other groups, with- 
out charge, permission should be asked from 
the Editor. Reprinting for sale is permissible 
only by special arrangement. 


Dear Eprror: 

I would like to pass on my new address 
to my AAHPER friends, so they can write 
me or come to visit me in my new home in 
San Francisco. I have a panoramic view 
of the Bay, the Ocean, Golden Gate Head, 
Mt. Tamalpais, ete. 

Great to see the Association growing and 
prospering 

James E. Rocers 
1280 Lombard St.. Apt. 208 
San Francisco, Calif. 


James E. Rogers has many friends in the 
Association who will be glad to know of his 
new address. Readers of the JOURNAL will 
recall his popular feature ‘Around the Coun- 
try with J. E. Rogers.” 


Drak Eprror: 

\ National Cheerleaders Association, re- 
cently organized, will be of interest to 
\AHPER members. Its purposes are to 
exchange ideas, to improve cheerleading 
and sportsmanship, and to help inexperi- 
enced cheerleaders. 

Interested persons may join by writing 
to L. R. Herkimer, 6703 Winton St., Dallas, 
Texas. Dues are $2.00. A quarterly pub- 
lication will be mailed to each member. 
It will contain new yells, ideas for pep ral 
lies, trends in uniforms, songs, news, etc. 

Newton C, Loken, Gymnastic Coach 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Members who read Mr. Loken's article, 
"Modern Cheerleading,” in the September 
JOURNAL, may want to join this newly 
formed group. 
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A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A faverite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---, 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE-- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


| 
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ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 

performance since 1884 goes into 
the manufacture of Louisville Grand 


Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 


full-color catalogs. Address Dept. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, WENTUCKY 
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Football's 


Ounce of Prevention 


Use of a mouth protector 
is recommended in the 1953 
National Federation rules 


Here is the story 
as told by 


JACK F. CATHCART, D.D.S. 


Berkeley, California 


With mouth protectors in place, players in contact 
can avoid split lips, chipped teeth, or concussions, 


OR LHE PAST 27 years the au- 
DF ace. as a member of the dental 
profession, has specialized as a pros- 
thodontist (one who makes dental 
replacements such plates and 
bridges or, in other words, artificial 
restorations). He has, therefore, had 
the opportunity not only to see but 
to replace many teeth and correct 
mouth conditions that could have 
been prevented. 

For this reason, it has been a pro 
fessional challenge for him to at 
tempt to prevent and eliminate, if 
possible, the great number of dental 
injuries that occur in contact sports 
by the development of adequate 
mouth protection and, more impor- 
tant still, its universal acceptance. 


Hazards of Sports 

Football, which is one of our most 
popular school sports, is essentially 
a game of bodily contact between 
the players; for this reason there are 
bound to be numerous injuries to 


those who engage in the game. It is 
in high school, where the boys are 
learning to play the game, that the 
injury factor becomes evident. Many 
more boys engage in the play of foot- 
ball in high school than in either 
junior college or college. 

High-school boys in their early 
teens are just beginning to grow in- 
to young manhood; they are awk- 
ward and not able to co-ordinate 
their muscular strength are, 
therefore, subject to innumerable in 
juries to bones and teeth. A sprained 
joint or a broken bone will heal, 
but a broken or lost tooth requires 
a dental restoration. 

‘To prevent bodily injuries to the 
boys playing football, protective 
equipment has been devised in the 
form of helmets, shoulder and hip 
pads, rib pads, and other appliances 
which the high school usually fur- 
nishes the players. The cost of this 
equipment to the school will run 
from $90 to $130 per player. 


Injuries in Facial Area 


High-school football injuries, as 
reported in the Handbook of the 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 1952- 
53, are distributed as follows: face 
and dental, 53.9%; head, 9.7°%; 
shoulder, 13.7°,; knee, 19.6°); and 
pelvic, Of these injuries, 56°; 
occur during game play, while 35°, 
occur during practice scrimmage. 

A survey of 62 colleges, made in 
1950 under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, shows that den 
tal injuries ranked number one in 
football, with 733 teeth 
chipped or knocked out from = the 
mouths of 4,000 athletes participat 
ing during the football season. These 
injuries occurred, in the main, to 


college 


players of experience who were fa- 
miliar with the hazards of the game. 

The author, four years ago, made 
from casts of the players’ mouths 
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some 54 mouth protectors which he 
donated to Berkeley High School, 
California, working in conjunction 
with their coach, Fred Moffett. For 
the two-year period that these cus 
tom-made mouth protectors were in 
use there were no tooth, lip, jaw, o1 
concussion injuries. 

The only injury in the facial 
area that occurred during this time 
was to a player who was not weal 
ing one of the mouth protectors. In 
the excitement of entering the game 
as a substitute, one boy left his 
mouth protector on the bench and 
had two front teeth knocked out, 
thus spoiling a LOO", injury preven 
tion record. 


Mouth Protector Designed 


Encouraged by the results of the 
experiment and after studying in- 
numerable casts of mouths, the au 
thor then devised a master cast de- 
sign, based upon accepted dental 
principles for development of mouth 
protectors at a mass production rate, 
making them available at a mini 
mum cost to every boy playing con- 
tact sports. “These mouth protectors 
are now being manufactured and 
distributed by a major rubber sport- 
ing goods corporation (Voit) and 
are cataloged for sale by all major 
sporting goods distributors. 

Stull using Berkeley High School 
and the co-operation of Coach Fred 
Moftett, two more years of testing 
ensued, with the result that no tooth, 
lip, jaw, or concussion type of in- 
jury occurred during that period. 


To quote Coach Moffet, 

“At Berkeley High we have used 
mouth protective equipment the past 
four years with excellent results. My 
boys swear by this protection and will 
not play without it. They have taken 
their protectors along with them to Ore 
gon, Oregon State, Stanford, California, 
and San Jose State College, and these 
schools, along with Michigan and oth- 
ers, are now using this safety measure. 
Yhe design enables the wearer to 
breathe with his mouth open and call 
signals or talk. 

“From the coaching standpoint I have 
found the following: 

1. Parents appreciate the interest we 

have in protecting their boy 

2. The boy has no fear of injury to 

this vital area 

3. He keeps his back straight, head 
up, eyes open in all contact work, 
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thus eliminating other contact in 
juries due to a curved spine po 
sition 

4. Result: Greater efficiency on the 

playing field for all.” 

A San Francisco high-school coach 
whose team in 1952 used this new 
mouth protection stated: 

“The year of 1952 was the first foot 
ball season that South San Francisco 
High has, in the history of football 
play, gone through a complete season 
without a dental injury.” 


Success of Protectors 


Further statistics concerning mouth 
protection show that in the past 
football season 23 California schools 
using this type of protection went 
through their play without a dental 
injury, while the other schools ol 
injury 
claims to the California Interscholas 


the state presented dental 


tic Federation (the insuring agency 
for most of the high schools in the 
amounting to some $8,000 
over that same period. A. B. Ing- 
ham, executive secretary for the Cali 
fornia Interscholastic Federation, 
states that the Federation to date 
has paid out some $1,140,000 in in 


state) 


Back and front views of the new 


mouth protector. 


jury claims to its insured students, 
and of that sum 38 cents out of 
every dollar has gone for dental in- 
jury claims. 


consideration that 
cover only 


Taking into 
these claim 
from one-third to one-half of the 
first dental replacement of the in- 
sured player's actual dental fee, sim 


payments 


ple computation brings us to the 
realization of the vast financial loss 
involved in dental injuries. Still 
more important are the permanent 
injury and parental heartaches that 


can be eliminated through the uni- 


versal adaptation of this type of 
mouth protection if our achievement 
on a national basis follows the suc 
pattern of Berkeley High 
School and the 22 other California 


cesstul 


high schools used as the first testing 
group. 
That 53.9% Injury Area 

The jaws work as a compound 
hinge held apart by the teeth. (If 
you lose all of your teeth, the chin 
and nose nearly touch.) This hinge 
action is made by the lower jaw at 
ticulating in a socket in front of the 
ear opening with a friction-prevent 
ing tissue between. 

\ blow on the lips brings the solt 
tissue of the lips and cheeks against 
the teeth, with subsequent damage 
to the soft Ussues o1 split lips and 
cheeks. ‘The wearing 
orthodontic bands has added prob 
lems of macerated lips and checks. 


individuai 


\ blow on the chin brings the two 
jaws together with a bang and, since 
the teeth are hard and brittle, they 
may chip or break off. If the tongue 
should happen to be between them, 
a lacerated tongue is the result. 

The more serious danger, how 
ever, olf a hard blow on the lower 
jaw is in the transmission of the 
force of this blow to the articulating 
joint and its socket back by the ear 
It is this 
transmitted force from the point of 
the jaw via the hinge through the 
joint to the brain that causes - the 
concussion or knockout, 


at the base of the brain. 


An extra-hard blow can cause an 


internal or subdural 


hemorrhage 
end, in turn, possible death. Any 
boy with missing back teeth should 
be made to have them replaced on 
wear a mouth protector as a man 
ditory device because, without those 
back teeth 


holding the jaws apart, a blow on 


coming together and 
the jaw can carry directly against 
the base of the brain and serious re 


sults are easily possible 


What a Mouth Protector Does 
A mouth protector is a piece of 
solt pliable rubber which fits in the 


teeth and 
gums and roof of the mouth and 


mouth over the upper 


which, upon closing the jaws, should 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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A Rural 


Health Education 


Program 


Country boys and girls need health 
education as much as city children do 


Cold Springs 
school chil- 
dren learn to 
play safely. 


by HAROLD J. CORNACCHIA 
El Dorado County, California 


ONTRARY TO THE popular 
belief that farm life is ideal for 
young people, it has been re- 
ported that the health of rural chil- 
dren is below that of city children.! 
Lamkin? states that one of the many 
problems peculiar to rural areas to- 
day is, “the distances are great and 
the facilities for medical care few.” 
These facts emphasize the impor- 
tance of positive health and the pre- 
vention of illness, together with the 
need for health education which 


1Farm and Rural Life After the War, 
Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Confer 
ence of the National Life Conference. Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944, p. 
67. 

2Nina B. Lamkin, Health Education in 
Rural Schools and Communities. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1946, p. 3. 
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must be an integral part of the cur- 
riculum in rural schools. This need 
recently resulted in employment by 
the El Dorado County Schools of a 
health education supervisor who was 
directed to establish a health educa- 
tion program. Although the present 
program is in its early stages of de- 
velopment, there is evidence of prog- 
ress made. 

El Dorado County is located in 
the State of California, with its west- 
ern boundary approximately 30 
miles from Sacramento. The county 
extends in an easterly direction to 
the State of Nevada and contains a 
portion of the Sierra-Nevada moun- 
tain range, plus the southern half of 
Lake Tahoe. The main industries 
include lumbering, farming, and 
mining. Seventy-five per cent of its 
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schools are one- and two-teacher 
schools. Historically, El Dorado is 
noted as the county where gold was 
discovered in 1848. 

School Lunch Programs 

Early last fall the School Lunch 
Program Division of the State De- 
partment of Education co-operated 
in conducting sectional parent-teach- 
er-trustee conferences in order to 
provide information and help in 
starting school lunch programs. 
These meetings resulted in several 
school districts making plans to ini- 
tiate complete lunch programs. Two 
such programs had previously been 
operating. 

In addition, a number of the one- 
room schools are now having the 
children prepare hot soup, as well as 
other food items, to supplement the 
lunches brought from home. Some 
small schools are obtaining supple- 
mentary foods at nominal costs 
through the School Lunch Program. 
Six or more schools make milk avail- 
able to their children at mid-morn- 
ing and others expect to do so soon. 

Teachers have been provided with 
educational materials, so that they 
can introduce meaningful nutrition 
education to their students in con- 
junction with these programs. Dis- 
cussions relative to the contents of 
the school lunch box and ways to 
improve the nutritional value of its 
contents have also been held with 
various parent groups. 

All schools have water, soap, and 
paper towels. Instruction and prac- 
tice in handwashing and cleanliness 
have been observed. Children are ac- 
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tually cleaning up before and afte1 
lunch, after physical education, and 
after going to the toilet. 


Dental Treatment 


Dental education has been started 
in a few schools and the local den- 
tists have offered to devote approxi- 
mately one morning a month, with- 
out reimbursement, to provide treat- 
ment services for needy school chil- 
dren. The Rotary Club of Placer- 
ville has generously donated funds to 
finance the necessary operating costs 
for this program. 

Plans are under way to correlate 
these dental activities through coun- 
ty-wide parent and pupil dental edu- 
cation. It is hoped that this com- 
munity spirit will provide the neces- 
sary impetus toward fluoridation of 
water suplies, wherever possible, in 
El Dorado County. 


Educational Films 


Two films, How To Catch a Cold,’ 
and Defense Against Invasion,’ ob- 
tained by the County Schools Office 
have been made available to schools. 
Lesson plans were developed for use 
with both pictures. 

The showing of Defense Against 
Invasion preceded the _ biennial 
school immunization program con- 
ducted by the part-time Public 
Health Officer. It provided the chil- 
dren with understandings and 
helped them to develop better atti- 
tudes toward immunization. 

The film on colds was shown to 
children during the season when 
respiratory infections were generally 
prevalent. Dispensers for disposable 
uissues were provided for every class- 
room at this time. Provision of tis- 
sues for the children afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for more effec- 
tive teaching of how to protect 
others against infection. 

Children, teachers, and parents 
have co-operatively worked to re- 
move accident hazards from. their 
school playgrounds. They have 
learned that rocks and glass must be 


3Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 10 min., sound, color, 
free-loan. 

4Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D. C., 12 min., sound, color, $50. 


cleared and that holes and crevices 


must be filled for safe play areas. In 
addition, children have learned to 
be safety conscious when participat- 
ing in softball, basketball, and other 
activities. 


Projects Under Way 


A teacher committee is now in the 
process of conducting a study of the 
health needs and interests of the 
children of the county. Student 
questionnaires will be one method 
used to collect this data. The find- 
ings will be used to develop a teach- 
ers guide in health education. ‘This 
guide will provide teachers with a 
scope and sequence arrangement for 
teaching hygiene, with valuable 
teaching aids, pupil activities, refer 
ences, and other items 
helpful in obtaining favorable atti 
tudes and 
health. 

In the near future, a county school 
health council is to be formed in o1 
der to attack co-operatively, current 
and future health problems as well 
as to expand, co-ordinate, and evalu 
ate the present health program. 

The County Schools Office, 
through its Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, is continually increasing 
its supply of teaching aids. A com 
plete file of available, free and inex 
pensive materials is being developed 
in all areas of hygiene. This file will 
be made accessible to teachers there- 
by enabling them to become familiar 
with the many health items, obtain- 
able upon request, which can heip 
them achieve more effective health 
teaching. 


necessary 


necessary practices in 


Conclusions 

Despite the inadequacy and in 
completeness of the program just de 
scribed, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. Health education is needed in 
rural as well as in urban areas. 

2. Health education programs can 
be developed in rural areas despite 
the numerous problems found there 
in. 

3. Co-operation between pupils, 
teachers, parents, trustees, and other 
community members and agencies is 
necessary for an effective health edu- 
cation program. * 
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Hot soup, supplementing lunches from 
home, is served to Canyon Creek School 
children. 


Washing after physical education class, 
Gold Hill school children learn good 
health habits. 


Preventing infection was taught in the 
Coon Hollow School more effectively by 
providing tissues for the children. 
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IELD HOCKEY, like the other 

team sports for women, is a 
game of challenge and skill. ‘To at- 
tain success, one needs to master the 
basic fundamental skills, such as 
stickwork, body control, footwork, 
team play, and the methods of “put- 
ting the ball in play” unique to 
hockey. 

Baseball has a bat, golf a club, 
tennis a racquet, and hockey has its 
stick unique, with one side of the 
lower curved part planed off flat for 
hitting the ball. Since the rules lim 
it hitting to this one flat side of the 
stick, special skills have been devised 
to control the ball. 

Much of the lure of hockey is in 
this challenge to oneself of mastery 
over a stick and a ball. ‘The develop- 
ment of motor skills, speed, stamina, 
and self-assurance are possible out- 
comes of effective instruction in the 
sport of field hockey. 


Stickwork 
The basic techniques of stickwork 
include: 
Dribble: a series of short strokes 
used to carry the ball while run- 
ning. 


Key to Diagrams 


| The Lure of 
HOCKEY 


+-- 


STARTING FIELD HOCKEY 


As a player? In your school? 


\ For information write: 
Nancy Sawin, Chm. 
NSGWS Field Hockey Committee 
Sanford Preparatory School 
Hockessin, Delaware 


or 


Dorothy V. Franklin, Exec. Secy. 
U.S. Field Hockey Association 
24 Park Place 
Rockville Centre, New York 


by CAL PAPATSOS 
Queens College 


Drawing from Know the Game, Hockey (USFHA) 
published by Educational Productions, Ltd 
Diagrams by the author 


Drive: a long hard pass or a shot 
lor goal. 

Push pass: a short accurate pass. 

Passes to the right and left while 
moving. 

Fielding the ball: a movement to 
control an oncoming ball. 


It is essential that beginners prac- 
tice all techniques with the stress on 
proper body and foot position. The 
essence of good stickwork is proper 
footwork; consequently, all practice 
should be done while moving. Ex- 
amples of this are: 


©00000-~--~---| 000000 


Dribbling, driving, and fielding practice drill. 


Lach group consists of two lines of players about 40 yards apart facing each other. 
Each girl with a stick and one ball for each group. Line A begins drill. Player | has 
ball and dribbles to point X, then drives ball to player 7 who runs to meet the ball. 
7 controls ball and dribbles to point X then drives ball to player 2. Each girl con 
tinues running after drive and takes place at end of opposite line. Player who has 
completed drive should run to right to avoid interference with oncoming § player- 
as 1 does above in the diagram. 

Points to stress: Hands slightly apart during dribble, use short taps and keep ball 
ahead of right foot. Do not stop to drive, hop into position for drive while moving, 
bring stick back for short back-swing and put hands together at top of stick, hit ball, 
keep stick low in follow through and continue running 


| 
| 
---> 


Variation for passes to right. 
Thus | dribbles to point X, passes to right to 7 who dribbles to point X in front 
of her line and continues drill. Lines may also be changed for pass to left. 
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After elementary stickwork tech- 
niques are mastered then the bully, 
lunge, rollin, and techniques of 
goalkeeping should be introduced. 

The 
through 


bully can best be taught 
demonstration of — basic 
skills. The rules clearly define the 
basic movements permitted, but 
many variations may be introduced. 
Practice in pairs over a_ clearly 
marked line is recommended. Short, 
quick, and accurate movements of 
the stick and fast footwork after the 


third tap make for an effective bully. 
Dodges 

Offensive maneuvers called dodges 
are a real challenge and are fun to 
execute. The dodge to the non-stick 


Dodge to right or non-stick side. 


Player approaches post while dribbling. 
About a yard before post, ball is pushed or 
tapped to right with sufficient force to 
carry it beyond post. Then player runs to 
left of post and regains possession of ball. 
Player continues dribble or may pass 


Dodge to left or staircase dodge. 


Player dribbles towards post. When 
about a yard before post, player hops or 
quickly steps to left and at same time pulls 
ball about foot in same direction. Quickly 
controlling the ball, player continues to 
dribble beyond the post. 


side sometimes called dodge to the 
right should be begun using a fixed 
object as the opponent. The same is 
true for the staircase dodge, some 
times called the dodge to the left. 
See examples above. 

Footwork is most important in 
both dodges and success depends on 
speed and accuracy in ball and stick 
movements. As soon as these are 
mastered let students work in pairs 
using each other in place of post. 
Do not specify which dodge is to be 
done because the element of surprise 
makes the dodge more effective. For 
complete mastery of tech- 
niques have opponent run to meet 
player with the ball. 

A third dodge—the scoop—could 
be taught to beginners at this point. 
In this dodge, the ball is scooped or 
lifted on the toe of the stick over the 
opponent’s stick and when done 
properly is very difheult to intercept. 
Tackling 

The tackle is a play used when at 
tempting to take the ball from an 


opponent who is dribbling and in 
control of it. 


dodge 


The type used most 
often is the straight-on tackle on an 
opponent approaching from directly 
in front. alertness, and 
stick and body control are the most 
important factors to be considered. 
The left-hand lunge and the circu. 
lar tackle are used to tackle when 
both are running in the same direc 


tion. 


‘Timing, 
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An effective drill for tackling and 
dodging. 


1 and 2 have a ball and are progressing 
down field using the dribble and short 
passes to each other. 3 and 4 approach to 
meet them. | and 2 may use any dodge in 
an attempt to evade the tackle of their op 
ponents and continue down the field. ‘The 
diagram illustrates use of two passes to 
evade the opponents. | passes to 2, then 2 
quickly returns the pass to | who has run 
behind her opponent, 3. This illustrates 
team play to dodge an opponent. Individ 
ual dodges can also be used in this« type 
of drill. 
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The dril! above could be set up 


in game form by designating an 


area with a line for a “goal” at 
either end. .Points could be award 
ed for each “goal” scored legally. 
The first-dodge would be met with 
a straight-on tackle. It the dodge is 
successful then the opponents would 
have to give chase and use eithe 
the left-hand lunge or the circular 
tackle. After each score, the ball 
would be put in play by the team 
that failed to score. Position play 
should be stressed in this type of 
drill. ‘The number of players may 
be increased to include five on each 


side. 


Attack and Defense 


The game itself should be intro 
Knowl 


edge of the rules! is important at 


duced as soon as possible. 


this point plus a thorough under 
standing of attack and delense. It is 
not wise to limit attack to the five 
forwards and the defense to the 
backfield. 


In order to develop teamwork it 
is best to think of “attack” as mean 
ing everyone on the team when a 
member of that team has the ball, 
and “delense” as meaning every 
member of the team that does not 
have the ball. 


Special emphasis should be placed 
on methods of attacking while in the 
striking circle which is the scoring 
area. Delensive strategy is based on 
backheld formations that insure com 
plete coverage of the scoring area, 
A good backfield is one that can 
thwart the scoring attempts of then 
opponents and can readily initiate 
the attack for their own team. 


An excellent source for technique 
material on attack and defense can 
be found in the booklet Attack and 
Defense, published by the United 
States Field Hockey Association.2 * 


1Current rules for field hockey are in the 
Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, Sept 
1952-Sept. 1954, 136 pp. 75¢ Available 
from the National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, 1201 St. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

2Attack and Defense, USFHA Publication 
available from D. Franklin, Executive Sec 
retary, 24 Park Place, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y.-24 pp. 25 Another USFHA publica 
tion is Stickwork Games. 24 pp. 25. 
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LYMPIC COLLEGE, a junior 
college located at Bremerton, 
Washington, has conducted classes 
in mountaineering as a part of its 
physical education program for the 
last four years. Considering that 
numbers of folk everywhere are turn- 
ing to the mountains for their rec- 
reation and that accidents have been 
increasing, it seemed a good time to 
expand these outdoor classes and to 
teach our men who are already ex- 
perienced climbers advanced tech- 
niques in mountain work. 

Last fall we organized a class in 
“Rescue and Survival.” This class, 
like our climbing classes, is one of 
our regular physical education 
classes and carries one college credit. 
It is limited to men over 15 who 
have completed both our basic and 
advanced climbing classes. All ten 
who registered had taken the two 
years of instruction, and several had 
many years of hiking and climbing. 


Advice on Rescue 

The course naturally divided it- 
self into two parts, with lectures and 
field trips for each part. In the first, 
“Rescue,” the class studied all avail 
able material on the common causes 
for accidents, their prevention, and 
the proper course to follow in each 
case. First aid stressed the care olf 
bruises, breaks from falls, the treat- 
ment for shock, and transportation 
of the injured. Leading men in the 
rescue field were brought in, such as 
Ome Daiber, vice-president of the 


e5cue 


Outdoor education in mountaineering 
led to advanced classes and field 
trips in rescue and survival training 


by GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Olympic College 


Mountain Rescue and Safety Coun- 
cil for the Northwest, who spent an 
evening with the class. With him was 
Dr. Otto Trott, doctor for the Coun- 
cil and also for the Washington Ski 
Patrol. Both were veterans of many 
emergency missions. 

Others assisting as discussion lead- 
ers were local residents with past 
experience in lowland and mountain 
rescue techniques. Fortunately, some 
men living near who had had experi- 
ence in rescue and survival in the 
Armed Services were willing to meet 
with the class. These leaders aided 
in teaching the proper ways to care 
for and to transport the injured on 
various types of stretchers and 
stressed the use of compasses and 
maps. 


Ome Daiber, vice-president of the Mountain Safety Council, steadies the Stockski- 

type stretcher as Dr. Otto Trott, doctor for the Council, demonstrates to George 

Martin (left), author and instructor in Rescue and Survival, and Chuck Maiden 
(right), his assistant leader. 


Field Trips 

The field trips were most interest- 
ing. In one of these the leader, given 
a ten-minute start, moved into the 
wooded area at a certain compass 
bearing. He represented a seriously 
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injured person who needed help. 
The class then proceeded to find 
him. Although they covered the 
area very carefully and at times 
passed directly by him, it was some 
time before he was located. This 
practice illustrated in a very real 
way the extreme difficulty of finding 
a seriously injured person. 

A second field trip involved trans- 
porting a presumably injured per- 
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son. Students took basket-type 
stretcher for three miles in the 
mountains over a rough terrain. 
Members of the party took turns 
playing the role of the patient with a 
compound fracture of the left leg 
and a serious injury to the right 
shoulder. The class had to stop the 
imaginary bleeding, improvise the 
proper splints and bindings, and 
carefully transport the patient out to 
the car. No one really knows how 
difficult this operation is until he 
tries taking his place with four or 
five others over a rough mountain 


“Thee vour pardon. but this NOT the «hi tow! 


Reprinted by special permission 
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trail, just wide enough for one per- 
son to walk through. 


Survival Unit 

The training in “Rescue” was im- 
portant, but the unit on “Survival” 
was even more valuable. When 
properly instructed, every individual 
in the class is ready to put in use this 
training wherever he goes. He also 
tends to be more careful in seeing 
that safety rules are carried out and 
accidents prevented. The experience 
is extremely valuable to those who 
will be in the military service in the 
next few years. 

Here techniques in survival under 
various conditions were added to 
safety, first aid, and mountaineering 
experience. What to do when lost, 
obtaining water in a variety of ways, 
learning what types of plants in the 
Olympics are edible at various times 
of the year, the art of snaring ani- 


The snow is heavy on the ridge, as students take part in the new course in Rescue 
and Survival. 


mals for food, fire building, and pre 


paring shelters to protect from the 
cold were studied. 


Testing the Class 

Several trips are planned into the 
Olympics to test the class in survival. 
The first was a 30-mile hike through 
a rugged section with only a mini 
mum amount of food. It was taken 
the last three days in November. 
At that time of year, the snow was 
deep on the high ridges and gave the 
added experience of traveling and 
camping in the snow. The local wing 
of the Civil Air Patrol was contacted 
and arrangements were made for 
them to drop food on the afternoon 
of the second day if the weather per 
mitted. 

After a day and a half on extreme 
ly lean rations, the class prepared to 
signal the plane in dead earnest. Un 
less they could make the contact by 
plane, they would have to manage 
on the emergency rations. The Civil 
Air Patrol was glad to work with the 
college, as it needed experience in 
spotting ground parties in rough 
mountainous country. In an open 
meadow high on the rigde between 
the headwaters of the Skokomish and 
Duckabush Rivers, the survivors 
spelled out the word FOOD in 
letters about 50 feet high and pre 
pared to light the signal fires accord 
ing to arrangements with the air pa 
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trol. The night had been bitterly 
cold, but the sky was clear. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon 
they heard the first hum of the 
planes. Three times during the next 
half hour the planes passed over 
without spotting the signals. Every 
one watched the sky anxiously. It 
seemed as if the party would surely 
stay on their meager diet of one 
square of rye crisp, a small square of 
cheese or dried beef, a candy bar, 
and a cup of hot tea per meal. 

Just as they were about to give up 
hope, one of the planes appeared 
above the ridge. In desperation, one 
of the boys grabbed a small hand 
mirror to try to signal it. Suddenly, 
they saw the whole plane light up 
and they knew he had been success 
ful. At the same time the fliers had 
spotted the letters in the snow and 
were able to negotiate a successful 


food drop. 


Helpful Lessons 


All who made the trip learned 
many helpful lessons. At least two 
more short trips take place in the 
winter to study other problems in 
survival techniques. The course is a 
worthy addition to our outdoor pro 
gram and is being highly regarded 
by State Civil Defense officials, the 
Civil Air Patrol, and the Armed 
Forces as a valuable training pro- 


gram. 
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No basketball backboards made exceed Medart’s in providing the finest of accurate, 
quick-bank surfaces for today’s lightning-fast games. Not a single essential 

quality contributing to greater strength, vibration-free rigidity and long 

durability is overlooked. Every one conforms with all the standards of the 
National Basketball Committee. Whether made of steel, wood or glass, they 

will never distort, splinter, buckle or warp. 


But supplying these better backboards for better play is only one phase of 
the responsibility Medart assumes. Experienced engineers analyze structural 
conditions, practice and play requirements, and many other related factors 
including budget limitations, to insure properly installed, thoroughly 
satisfactory “‘Tailored-To-The-Job” equipment. 


It is wise to consult Medart on every backstop matter involving either new 
building, remodeling or replacement. The experience of 80 years, acquired 
in solving backstop installation problems in every type of building, 


is yours without obligation. 
Write For New Catalog 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, missourt 


Worlds Only Complete Single Source For Gymnasium Equipment 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes & Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Foot Physical Therapy 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving Grade-Robdes Backstops Apparatus ball Scoreboards Equipment 
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Winning 
Isn't All 


Enjoying the game 
should be stressed 
more than winning 


by THOMAS MIKULA 


William and Mary College 


k, IN AMERICA, have a hab- 

it of going back to the pioneer 
days when a poiat of reference is 
needed concerning our way of life. 
We refer to the “good old days” of 
the “rugged individual.” With the 
passing of the open range and_ the 
acceptance of the machine age, how: 
ever, a change came over the pioneer 
which forbids his use as a point of 
relerence. 

The world situation and each so- 
ciety in it has changed in such a way 
that now more than ever betore, and 
tomorrow more than today, man 
must be a brother to his neighbor. 
His whole society is a maze of com- 
plicated relationships. He 
adopt and teach a one-world con 
cept of trust and faith in his fellow 
man if he is to survive. 


Change in Emphasis 


In these days, then, a change must 
be made in the emphasis which we 
placed upon the spirit: of competi- 
tion in the pioneer days. The word 
must be redefined to fit into the so 
cial order of today. We must not, 
of course, do away with the desire 
to excel. Rather, within the frame 
work of our society we must estab 
lish different motives for doing so 

With others depending upon us 
so closely, we must attempt more 
and more to co-operate with them 
rather than compete against them. 
In essence this is the difference that 
has come upon us since the days of 
the pioneer. In our actions and in 


These boys are enjoying intramural football competition. 


our teaching, emphasis must be 
placed upon a spirit of co-operation 
rather than of Competition. 

With these theories in mind, it 
would seem necessary to examine 
some of the basic principles today 
in education, physical education, and 
especially in athletics. In education 
we have begun to realize that com 
petition should not be used as a 
Other more real 
sell-improvement, 


major incentive. 
values such as 
good of the group, sell-evalua 
tion have come to take precedence 
over deteating our classmate. “This 
shows a definite progress toward pre 
paring the student for the society in 


which he must be able to live. 


Physical Education Out of Step 

When we look at our games-type 
program in physical education, how 
ever, we find everything there based 
winning, beating the other 
fellow or group, or getting a better 


upon 


score. To do this, the emphasis upon 
a competitive spirit is made strong 
er and stronger. Rather than toning 
down this desire to win, we are try 
ing to build it up with the sanction 
of many of our public figures. This 
trend is out of step with society as 
we see it today. 

In our work with games and ath 
letics, there must be no animosity o1 
enmity evident. We must sacrifice 
(as we will) some of the flerce com 
petiuive play for the enjoyment and 
companionship that should come 
from playing together. We must al- 
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most approach a disregard tor the 
outcome ol the especially 


when it interferes with attaming the 


game, 


bigger, more aspects of 
friendship and co-operation. These 
are to be regarded far above winning 
a simple game. Hf our students can 
actively compete without any of the 
false incentives ot pleasing the 
crowd, championships, or extra com 
pensation of any kind, we could have 
our athletics and then 
They are meant to be 


the end being 


games in 
proper place. 
the means to an end 
an individual prepared to live im 
present-day society. 

For a proper emphasis, some basic 
changes must be made in the meth 
ods and procedures used to imple 
ment oul 
athletic 
GW Instructors must ac 


physical education and 
programs. First: and most 


cept a necessary change im attitude. 
Phrough their actions and teaching, 
the greatest advances can be made 
toward realizing the true value ol 
competiton athletics, Phey must 
not only place co-operation betore 
winning in them teaching but they 
must live it themselves. We must 
practice and not ridicule the phrase 
“Tt matters not whether you won or 
lost but how you played the game 
Those under us must be taught both 
by our words and our actions the 
meaning of the passage “For what 
Shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Effective Student Teaching 


TUDENT TEACHING poses 
many problems, but first we 
must know what student teaching is 
and what its purposes are. 

Whatever the terminology used— 
practice teaching, directed teaching, 
or student teaching—the result must 
he to afford the student an oppor 
tunity to be in a real, live teaching 
situation. He must experience some 
of the problems which arise, inte- 
grating and adapting the learnings 
and experiences of his earlier teacher 
education. 

If these purposes of student teach- 
ing are agreed upon, then it is rath- 
er difficult to subscribe to the quite 
common procedure of relegating the 
individual’s experience to one or 
even two class periods daily, whether 
it be for one, two, or even a dozen 
semesters. Only by being associated 
with the pupils on a full-time school 
basis for a minimum of one or even 
two or more semesters can the stu- 
dent teacher realize some of the real 
functions of student teaching. 


Problem of Scheduling 


The question immediately arises 
as to the problem of scheduling pro- 
spective teachers so that this amount 
of time may be given to full-time 


student teaching. What about the 
many majors in physical education 
who participate varsity sports? 
Certainly the coach of those sports 
does not want to lose one or more 
of his key men. ‘Then, too, some ot 
the administrators may have the 
feeling that certain college courses 
are of too much importance in teach 
er preparation to warrant the stu 
dent taking any time away from the 
college program as such. 

Possibly the solution to some of 
these objections is a_ five-year cur. 
riculum as a minimum for the pro 
spective teacher. Certainly it is 
highly desirable and is not in the 
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by T. ERWIN BLESH 


Yale University 


too distant future. Even the four. 
year curriculum, however, can be 
arranged to meet some of these ob- 
jections. 


Organized Curriculum 

One ol the best illustrations of the 
four-year curriculum organized to 
promote more efhcient student teach- 
ing is that of the State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Haven, Connecticut. 
The first two years of the program 
consist of general courses for all stu- 
dents, and the actual major work 
does not start until the third year. 
Then, the student begins to get ex- 
periences in observation and student 
teaching. 

Twenty-four weeks of full-time ob- 
servation and student teaching are 
required of every physical education 
major before graduation. This ex 
perience is divided into four six-week 
periods each semester of the junior 
and senior years. The juniors and 
seniors usually alternate in being as- 
signed to a school for the entire six- 
wecks’ program. The juniors may go 
into the schools for the first part of 
the semester and the seniors the last 
part, but they go for the full length 
of the period. 

The scheduling for the regula 
college program is such that if the 
student is taking a class which nor 
mally would meet for three clock- 
hour periods per week throughout 
the semester, that class meets for 
four hours during the remaining 
time of the semester. If it is a two- 
hour class, the student meets for 
three hours, etc. In this way, the full 
six weeks can be devoted to the pur 
poses of student teaching. Each stu 
dent then gets a total of 12 weeks 
in the junior year and 12 weeks in 
the senior year. 

Advantages of Five-Year Major 

Scheduling, as it is done in the 
above illustration, does not entirely 


solve the problem for the varsity ath- 
lete, however, as he wants to be back 
at the college to participate in his 
sport. If the student teaching is done 
in the immediate locality, it is pos- 
sible for him to get back to the col- 
lege, but in so doing, one of the most 
desirable phases of student teaching 
is eliminated, and that is the asso- 
ciation with the pupils for the entire 
school day. This would most assur- 
edly include the after-school activi- 
ties and sports, as well as teachers 
meetings, conferences with the par- 
ents, and other school functions. 

It a curriculum in 
lorce, the problem of scheduling for 
student teaching can be much more 
effectively handled, and it would 
seem desirable to utilize at least two- 
thirds of the fourth year, or part of 
the fourth and fifth years for this pur 
pose. In this way the student can be- 
come a regular member of the school 
staff to which he is assigned and take 
advantage of the rich opportunities 
which are offered in the area of stu- 
dent teaching. 


five-yeal 


Seminars in the Curriculum 


A final consideration in scheduling 
for student teaching in physical edu- 
cation involves the opportunities for 
seminars in which to discuss the 
many problems arising during these 
experiences. Student ‘teaching can- 
not be effective if such experiences 
are merely tacked on to the end of 
the teacher preparation curriculum. 

‘These experiences must not be 
thought of as the icing on the cake, 
but as a definite part of the total 
curriculum, to be discussed and 
worked out by all of the students 
together. Only through this proce- 
dure can student teaching be made 
a functional part of the entire cur- 
riculum. 
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if you have not yet considered 
school healih for your vocation, 
here is important information on 


Health Education 


as Your Career 


by ROSS L. ALLEN 


State Teachers Colleae 


IMES HAVE CHANGED radi- 
since Junior followed in 
his father’s footsteps and Jane could 
look forward confidently to becom- 
ing a housewile. If one finally nar- 
rows his vocational choice to teach- 
ing, there are still many decisions to 
make. In what areas shall I teach? 
To what academic level shall I di- 
rect my professional education? 

Health education is certainly one 
possible vocational outlet. To one 
who has been in this field of service 
for over a quarter of a century, it is 
not too difficult to become over-en- 
thusiastic about its possibilities. But 
let us attempt to look critically and 
objectively at health education as a 
profession. 


A Health Educator's Job 


A health educator attempts to 
create, improve, and maintain desir- 
able health practices, knowledge, 
and attitudes of children and adults. 
He tries to interest people in not 
only their own health, but that of 
their fellow men whether they are 
his neighbors, his own countrymen, 
or citizens of other nations. He 
stimulates individuals and groups of 
people to act to better all health con- 
ditions in order that they may lead 
happier and fuller lives. 

The efforts of a health educator 
take various directions. He may be 
teaching health education classes in 
a high school. He may be a health 
co-ordinator for an entire public 
school system or college. He may 
be working with a local or state unit 
of a voluntary health agency such as 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 


Cortland, New York 


tion, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the American 
Cancer Society, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, or others. 

He may be directing his efforts to 
an educational program to decrease 
all diseases or specific diseases and be 
employed by a county, city, district, 
or state health department. He may 
be a health educator working in a 
venereal disease program of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
He may be doing health education 
work in a large industry. Or he 
may be writing or preparing profes- 
sional health materials for a large in- 
surance company or other commer- 
cial firm. 


School Eealth and Public Health 


But more likely, our health educa- 
tor will be teaching in a secondary 
school with additional responsibili- 
ties to that of health education. He 
may be a teacher of health and physi- 
cal education, of science and health, 
of home economics and health, or of 
some other combination of academic 
areas. The second largest group of 
health educators is to be found with 
the voluntary health agencies al 
ready mentioned. 

You will notice that the job out 
lets for health educators fall into 
two large categories—one in school 
health, the other in public health. 
The basic backgrounds for training 
in both these fields of health educa- 
tion are much the same. The public 
health educator must spend most of 
his time with adult groups, stimulat 
ing them to action, while the school 


health educator does classroom 
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teaching and counseling with chil 
dren and young folks. 


Professional Education 


Four years of college education 
leading to a Bachelor's degree with 
a major in health education consti 
tute basic and desirable training. 
The undergraduate training is gen- 
erally divided into three or four 
areas: (1) general education or cul- 
tural background courses which con 
stitute about one half of the total 
curriculum; (2) professional courses 
in educational philosophy, methods 
of teaching, growth and develop 
ment, psychology, field work and 
practice teaching which make up 
from 15-30 credits of the 120-128 
credit points required for a Bache 
lor’s degree; and (3) specialized 
courses in health to the extent of 
25-45 credit points. 

In the first category, some 18-25 
credits must be taken in biological 
sciences including biology, anatomy, 
physiology, and bacteriology, and 
approximately 15-25 hours in the 
social sciences (sociology, the com 
munity, group dynamics, etc). 

Many colleges offer combinations 
of majors and minors, such as health 
and physical education; health and 
science; health and social sciences; 
health and home economics; health 
and elementary education. From 15 
to 30 credit points must be com 
pleted in the minor or the addition- 
al major area. 


Advanced Degrees 


Increasingly, the Master's degree 
is being required of health educa 
tors, particularly those who are go- 
ing into public health education. In 
the latter field, two degrees are be- 
ing offered; the Master of Science in 
Public Health, for those with little 
experience in actual work in the 
health field; and the Master of Pub 
lic Health for those having three or 
more years experience in health or 
related areas. The degree of Master 
of Public Health, with a major in 
health education, is offered in some 
eight or nine universities whose pro 
grams have been approved by the 
American Public Health Association. 

Many high-school teaching posi 
tions require five years of training 
leading to a Master's degree. The 
advanced degree may be an M.A. or 
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MLS., with a major in health educa- 
tion or a related field such as guid- 
ance, physical education, or science. 
A large number of colleges and uni 
versities offer this advanced training. 
A Doctor's degree is often re 
quired for college teaching positions 
in health education and for “top” 
administrative jobs in public health 
education, The degree may be a 
Doctor of Philosophy, a Doctor of 
Science, a Doctor of Education, or a 
Doctor of Public Health. The de 
gree of Doctor of Public Health is 
confined largely to those persons 
who already possess the degree ol 
Doctor of Medicine. The doctorate 
usually requires a minimum of two 
years of graduate study after com- 
pleting the Master's degree. 


Personal Qualifications 


It takes more than academic train- 
ing to become a successful health 
educator. Certain personal qualifi 
cations are essential: (1) good 
health; (2) attractive appearance; 
(3) intelligence sufhcient to do col 
lege work; (4) a genuine desire to 
be of service to other people and to 
work with them; (5) emotional sta- 


bility and maturity; (6) some apu 
tude in science; (7) patience; and 
(8) a sense of humor. 


Most of these qualifications are 
sel-explanatory; a few need some 
comment. Health education is a 
profession, successful 
health educator has an abounding 
faith in the individual human being. 
He must work with, be sympathetic 
toward, and understand all kinds of 
people, no matter what their social, 
economic, religious, or racial status 
may be. He must possess a great 
curiosity to learn why people act as 
they do—whether it be individually 
or in groups. He must recognize 
that there are certain inviolate hu- 
man rights that must be respected. 


service 


Since the health educator does 
work with people, patience is an es- 
sential qualification. If you are an 
individual who wants immediate 
proof of the success of your work, on 
abundant gratification for the work 
that you have done, health educa 
tion is not for you. The evaluation 
of health education is one of the 
areas of this profession which must 
still be developed. We have relative: 


ly litthe concrete proof that our work 
is successful; in some projects, we 
never know whether we have been 
successtul. Patience and faith are 
attributes that health educators must 
possess. 

Finally, in our elaboration of per- 
sonal qualifications, a sense of hu- 
is particularly important. 
Health educators may take them- 
selves and their work much too seri- 
ously. At times, the life of a health 
educator may become very depress- 
ing, unless he has th® ability to stand 
off and see that many of his difhieul- 
ties have humorous tinges. The 
ability to laugh at your own efforts 
——-no matter how serious they may 
appear to be at the time—is invalu- 
able to the health educator. 


Chances for School Health Jobs 

You have the necessary personal 
qualifications, and you have com- 
pleted your four years of academic 
training. What now? There will be 
relatively few jobs confined exclu- 
sively to school health education 
that will be open to you. More and 
more school systems, however, are 
hiring “straight” health education 
teachers. 

Your possibilities of getting a 
school job are greatly enhanced if 
you have been certified to teach in a 
subject area such as science, physical 
education, or social studies, in addi- 
tion to your work in health educa- 
tion. Health education positions in 
school work are largely to be found 
in secondary schools; very few in ele- 
mentary schools. 

There will be some slight prefer- 
ence for you if you happen to be a 
woman, but not much. An increas- 
ing number of men are going into 
health education, and they are be- 
ing placed in good positions. 

What can you expect in the way of 
salary if you are being considered 
for a school position? About the 
same as any other starting teacher— 
from $2,800 to $3,600. And your 
maximum salary will be determined 
by the salary schedule of the school 
system which employs you. In some 
of the larger cities, a maximum of 
$7,000-$8,000 may be attained over a 
period of ten or more years. 

If you obtain a Master's degree, 
many school systems will automa. 


tically raise your salary $200. A Doc- 
tor’s degree or its equivalent in aca- 
demic hours will raise your maxi- 
mum from $500-$1,000 more in some 
communities. The person with ad- 
vanced training and with experience 
in school health work may be quali- 
fied for public school and college 
health education positions (which 
usually include administrative re- 
sponsibilities) paying up to $10,000. 
$12,000 a year. 


Chances in Public Health 

Let us suppose, however, that you 
are interested in public health edu- 
cation. What are your chances there? 
If you have only a Bachelor's de- 
gree, your job opportunities will be 
limited largely to a few voluntary 
health agencies. These positions pay 
from $2,500-$4,000 to start and may 
go as high as $8,000 or $10,000 de- 
pending upon your responsibilities, 
the particular agency, and your geo- 
graphical location. There are many 
health education positions open in 
local voluntary health agencies at 
the present time. 

If you are able to complete the 
work required for a M.S.P.H. (Mas- 
ter of Science in Public Health) , or 
preferably a M.P.H. (Master of Pub- 
lic Health), then your job opportu- 
nities are abundant, not only in vol- 
untary health agency work, but in 
official agencies (county, district, 
city, and state health departments) . 
The usual minimum starting salary 
for one with an M.P.H. varies be- 
tween $3,500-$4,000. With continu- 
ing experience, and additional ad- 
ministrative responsibility, you may 
eventually receive a maximum salary 
of $7,000-$8,000; a few positions pay 
as high as $15,000-$15,000. 


it Is Your Choice! 

Should you health 
You will have to make 
this choice—get all the help you can 
before you make it. Talk to people, 
if you can, who are doing health 
work in agencies, in schools, and in 
industry. Then choose! If your 
choice is health education, we shall 
think that your choice has been a 
wise one, because we who are in 
health education doubt if there is a 
better or more important profession 
in the world! * 


become a 


educator? 
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let’s be more 


ANY OF OUR members are 
M too often establishing practices 
of inactivity that are contrary to the 
philosophy of the profession. Their 
attitudes toward sports—the founda- 
tion of their field—have changed. 

Three factors to be considered in 
the light of this potentially danger- 
ous situation are: 


Poor Sports Participation 


(1) Of primary consideration ts 
the infrequent sports participation 
of the professional physical educa- 
tion faculty. If not by our words, 
then certainly by our actions, too 
many of us indicate that athletics 
are for youngsters, perhaps even for 
collegians—but, except in occasional 
instances, to be neglected in the daily 
routine once one is established in his 
profession. 

Today, many teachers have lost 
their zest for activity to such an ex- 
tent that they have turned all but a 
minute degree of their efforts to 
wards preparing for daily assign- 
ments, doing research, conversing 
with colleagues, attending staff meet- 
ings, supplementing their incomes 
through outside sources, etc. No 
longer is there time for regular 
sports participation. This behavior 
reflects the feeling that sport is for 
the child and is a form of leisure ac- 
tivity to be discarded from the habits 
of daily living once one is engulfed 
with the more serious aspects of his 
scholarly duties. 


Administrators Encourage 


(2) Administrators, knowingly or 
not, encourage this inactivity. How? 
As soon as a capable teacher has had 
several years of experience and has 
added the notch of a Master’s or 
a Doctorate to his educational gun, 
the administration believes this 
teacher is now too valuable a person 
to be concerned with activity courses 
in either the service or the profes- 
sional programs. 


ACTIVE! 


He is now an “academician” to be 
awarded the “elite’’ courses of the 
curriculum, Orientation, principles, 
administration, supervision, and _re- 
search are a partial list of the theory 
courses that are now open to him. 
The days of donning a gym suit and 
actually working out with the stu- 
dents are now a memory. 

If physical education is education 
through sports, why not have all 
members of the physical education 
faculty involved in the sports  in- 
structional program? Let everyone 
play a participating part in that area 
of the program without which we 
would not exist. It is both desirable 
and sensible to add the responsibility 
and challenge of advanced teaching 
assignments to the load of a capable 
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teacher. However, let's not complete 
ly eliminate the good instruction this 
same teacher could render in an area 
in which he had his initial sporting 
experience and which, perhaps, was 
largely responsible for his entering 
the profession. 


Not Using Our Product 

(3) How much respect are we los 
ing daily when our students sense 
that we are not using the product 
which we have to sell?—and it must 
be sold to most collegians!’ Obvious 
ly, we cannot compete in some forms 
of athletics which we enjoyed as 
youths. Nevertheless, if we sincerely 
believe in our tools—physical educa 
tion and leisure-time athletics—our 
first responsibility in the selling proc 
ess is to assure ourselves of the per 
sonal values to be derived from ac 
tual participation, Not 20 minutes 
a day, not one hour a day, not just 
during a particular season; but regu 
larly throughout the year. 

If we did this, undoubtedly (a) 
our students would have more confi 
dence in the values which we profess 
our field has to offer, (b) our theory 
courses could be taught in a more 
convincing manner, and = (c) we 
would derive some of the physical, 
social, and benefits 
have been heralding for 


psychological 
which we 
years. 


Play Is for All 

It is most desirable for the voice 
teacher to sing, the art teacher to 
paint, and the physical education 
teacher to participate regularly in 
sports. Sports participation, or “play” 
in a restricted sense of the word, is 
not a child's term; it is for all to use. 
If we, as representatives in the pro- 
fession, do not share this belief, let 
us continue to exemplify inactivity 
and disregard our lecture notes on 
the practical application and accrued 
benefits of “carry-over” sports about 
which so many volumes have been 
written. 
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ACH YEAR the Association pays 
tribute to persons who have 
given outstanding service to the pro- 
lession, presenting them with the 
Gulick, Anderson, or Honor Awards. 
These achievement awards are the 
highest recognition AAHPER can 
bestow upon deserving candidates. 
Recipients of these awards are 
professional people who have made 
or are currently making notable 
contributions in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation.! 
Nominations are now being solicit 
ed for prospective 1954 candidates. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 

Members of the committee spon- 
sor candidates for consideration. 
AAHPER who wish to 
nominate candidates should send the 
name and biography of each nomi- 
nee to the committee member in 
their district. All names submitted 
must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee no later than DECEMBER 
15. Committees are listed under 


members 


their respective awards. 


GULICK AWARD 

One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in the profession and is given in 
memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 
fession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated pro- 
fessional training courses at Spring- 
field College, founded the Campfire 
Girls of America, and was one of 
the pioneers in launching the Play- 
ground Association of America. 


Qualifications for Candidate 

(1) ‘The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have 
inspired youth to live vigorously, 

ISee the JourNAL, Oct. 1951, p. 23, for 
listing of AAHPER award winners up to 
and including 1951. Winners for 1952 and 
1953 are listed in this article under their 
respective awards, 
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NOMINATE 


Award Winners 


courageously, and fully so that they 
might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age, whose contri- 
butions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, al- 
though these are not set down as 
rigid necessities. 


Gulick Award Committee 

Central: Mary McKee, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia. 

Eastern: Grace Jones, Public Schools, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

Midwest: Eimer D. Mitchell, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chairman. 

Northwest: Glen Galligan, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 

Southern: Charles FE. Spencer, State De- 
partment of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 

Southwest: W. R. LaPorte, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Recent Gulick Recipients 
1952—Charles W. Savage. 
1953—Frederick W. Cozens. 


ANDERSON AWARD 

The William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exem- 
plify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. It is a Certificate of Merit, 
presented annually to the persons 
elected to receive it. 


Qualifications for Candidates 


(1) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. His contribu- 
tions should have been made within 
the fields of physical education, 
health education, and recreation or 
to our profession through such al- 
lied fields as science and education. 
These, however, are not set down as 
rigid requirements. 

(2) The candidate should have 
rendered meritorious service to the 
physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation professions or to 
the Association. 

(3) The candidate shall be one 
of high moral character whose con- 
tributions have most fully expressed 
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the spirit of service which this award 
represents. 


Anderson Award Committee 


Central: C. H. McCloy, State University 
ot lowa, Iowa City, Chairman. 

Eastern: Margaret Brown, Panzer College, 
Fast Orange, N. J. 

Midwest: Olive Ewan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Northwest: Paul R. Washke, University 
of Oregon, Eugene. 

Southern: Charles E. Spencer, State De 
partment of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 

Southwest: Tillman Hall, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Public Schools, 


Recent Anderson Recipients 
1952—Bernice R. Moss and Agnes 
R. Wayman. 
1953—Margaret C. Brown’ and 
Thomas E. McDonough. 


HONOR AWARD 


Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession de- 
pends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Fellows. 


Qualifications for Candidates 


In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 

(1) The candidate must be a 
member of the AAHPER (former 
members who have retired from pro- 
fessional work excepted) . 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. 

(3) Preparation: At least Mas- 
ter’s degree or equivalent in study. 

(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, di- 
rector, or combination of same in 
field of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 
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(5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and be in 
the nature of plus service, or (b) 
through distinctive leadership of a 
pioneer type, or (c) meritorious 
service to our profession through al- 
lied fields of science and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the 
candidate must qualify in at least 
five (5) of the following as evi- 
dence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in 
the National Association (including 
Vice-Presidents of Divisions and 
Members-at-Large) . 

(b) President of a District Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
National or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women. 

(ft) President of a State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a Committee of 
the AAHPER (not booklet) . 

(h) Committee work over a peri- 
od of three or more years with local, 
district, or national organization 
either in the AAHPER, promoting 
AAHPER, or affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses be- 
lore educational groups, at conven- 
tions, assemblies, luncheon  meet- 
ings, radio presentations, and such 
other meetings held in the interest 
and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, recrea- 
tion. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered be- 
low. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author of one 
or more books on physical educa 
tion, health education, or recrea- 
tion, 

(m) Author of five or more arti 
cles accepted and published by mag 
azines of national scope or brought 
out in monograph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original con- 
tribution to the profession which 
has affected its philosophy or prac- 
tices, not included in the above. 


| Association Officers 


S AN AAHPER member, it is 
=> privilege to suggest names 
ot those persons whom you feel are 
qualified to hold the highest offices 
in the Association. Nominations are 
now open until January 15 for the 
three divisional Vice-Presidents-elect 
and until February 1 for the Presi- 
cent-elect. 

At the close of the nominations, 
candidates will be screened by the 
Nominating Committees and a slate 
presented to the Representative As 
sembly at the Convention in New 
York in April. The successful can 
didates will then assume office afte 
the Convention as President-elect 
and divisional Vice-Presidents-elect 
of the 
period, 


Association for a two-veai 


Nominations for the President 
elect and the Vice-President-elect in 
the three Divisions should be sent to 
the chairman of the respective Nomi 
nating Committee or to any member 
of that committee. 


Nominating Committees 


President-elect 


N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Chairman 

FE. C. Davis, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

M. Gladys Scott, University of lowa, lowa 
City. 
Paul Landis, State Department of Educa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
Grover Mueller, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham 


Board of Education, 


Vice-Presidents 
Health Education 

Helen M. Starr, Public Schools, Minne 
apolis, Minn., 

Fred Hein, Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medica! Association, 535 Dear 
born St., Chicago 10 

Pattric Ruth ‘O'Keele, Public 
Kansas City, Mo 

Ruth Byler, Dept. of Education, Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Ralph Boatman, Southern Illinois State 
University, Carbondale. 

Lula Dilworth, Dept. of Public Instruc 
tion, Trenton, N. J 

Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Malcolm McLelland, State 
Health, Indianapolis, Ind 

\ I Florio 
Urbana 


Chatrman 


Schools, 


Board of 


University of  Ilinois, 


Physical Education 

Lisa Schneider, Dept of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 

Ray ©. Duncan, University of West Vir 
ginia, Morgantown 

Kleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

Jack Byrom, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater 

Grace Woody, Ball State Teachers Col 
lege, Muncie, Ind 

Helen Fahey, 3408 Kenwood St., 
Citv, Mo 


Kansas 


Recreation Education 


Sterling S. Winans, California State Rec 


reation Commission, 721 Capital Ave., 
Room 609, Sacramento 14. 
Ben W. Miller 
Los Angeles 24 
Jackson M. Anderson, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind 


Howard Danford, Florida State Univer 


University of California, 


sity, Lallahassee 

B. J. Rudquist, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Montrose, N. Y 

Robert Morrison, National Jewish Wel 
fare Board, 145 E. $2nd St., N. Y. 


Honor Award Committee 

Central: ©. H. McCloy, State University 
of Lowa, Iowa City. 

Eastern: Minnie Lynn, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Midwest: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne Uni 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Chairman. 


Southern: Katherine Montgomery, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 
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Southwest: Elwood ©. Davis, University of 


Southern California, Los Angeles 


Recent Honor Recipients 

1952-—-Martha B. Deane, Anne 
Schley Duggan, Arthur A. Esslinger, 
julian W. Smith, Charles E. Spencer. 

1953—Ruth Abernathy, Carolyn 
Bookwalter, Laurie E. Campbell, 
Paul E. Landis, Ralph W. Leighton, 
and Minnie L. Lynn. *® 
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Basketball skills that have been prac- 
ticed are scored and records kept, 


ON THE premise 
that the happy, well-adjusted 
child is most likely to be the success- 
ful child who can take her place as 
an effective citizen in the democratic 
society of today, an experience in 
group dynamics in physical educa- 
tion is offered as one of the ways to 
accomplish this desirable outcome. 
The guiding beacons used were the 
facts that every physical education 
program should offer a well-rounded 
group of activities, so that every child 
has an opportunity to achieve some 
measure of success in at least one, 
and preferably several, activities, and 
that group action is an_ effective 
means of doing this. 

It was the teaching situation that 
led to the use of this method in our 
junior-high school, With one physi- 
cal education instructor and with a 
registration of some 475 girls, each 
of whom is assigned twice a week to 
a one-hour physical education class, 
the distribution results in classes 
ranging from about 48 to 60. ‘To ab- 
sorb these total numbers in the vari- 
ous activities would result in each 
girl’s participating only 5 to 6 min- 
utes, touching the ball only 3 to 5 
times during the hour period. 

‘To alleviate this situation, each 
class is now broken down into 8 or 
10 groups of 6 girls each, with a 
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An Experience in 
Group Dynamics 


Group action is effective in teaching 
junior high school physical education 


by M. ERMA PRENTICE 


Junior H. S., Binghamton, New York 


member of Leaders Club—or often a 
non-member —acting as group lead- 
er. ‘These group leaders are chosen 
on the basis of ability, initiative, and 
leadership. 


Methods of Grouping 


Different methods for the distribu- 
tion of the class into groups have 
been tried: 

(1) The group leader wrote down her 
first and second choices of the girls for het 
group. 

(2) The girls chose the group leader with 
whom they wanted to work. 

(3) According to their abilities, deter- 
mined by a simple accomplishment test, 
the girls were assigned to groups. 

(4) The height and weight of the girls 
was the determining factor. 


Numbers | and 2 proved the most 
workable, in that girls of varying 
abilities who are happy in a group 
tend to work more productively. 

With the student as the determin- 
ing factor in the blocking of a pro- 
gram, a meeting of both leaders and 
interested non-leaders is called. At 
this meeting a list of the various ac- 
tivities required in a seasonal block 
are presented to the group. After a 
study of the listings, the girls are 
given the opportunity to suggest ad- 
ditional activities that will make the 
program more valuable to them. 
Next, with a calendar of school days 
and events, a general program is 
drawn up and posted on the bulletin 
board for the information of all the 
girls who participate in physical edu- 
cation classes. Any desirable addi- 
tions suggested are added. 


Leaders Sessions 


There follows a meeting of the 
leaders to determine the definite 
week-by-week program for the class 
periods and for the after-school ac- 
tivities. After a definite program to 
cover a period of about 8 to 10 weeks 
is formulated to the satisfaction of 
the planning group, a schedule of 
sessions is set up to present the next 
week's work to the members of Lead- 
ers Club and to others interested. 


At these sessions various skills and 
techniques, group activities, rules, 
dances, posture and body mechanics, 
and other activities are taught, dem- 
onstrated, discussed, and practiced in 
order that these group leaders may 
be prepared to present the called-for 
activities to her group in the follow- 
ing week’s classes. Often where there 
are non-leaders acting as the group 
leaders, the members of Leaders 
Club who are in the class are as- 
signed to one or several groups to 
assist or demonstrate. This leaves 
the teacher free to circulate among 
the groups to help in any way neces- 
sary for the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the lesson. 


Group Activities and Tests 


On the bulletin board are listed, 
briefly, possible “betore class” activi- 
ties. So that no time will be wasted, 
each group has a “belore-class’” as- 
signment, which is usually a review 
of the preceding class period. The 
class leader, who has been chosen by 
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the students and teacher, blows the 
whistle 7 to 10 minutes after the class 
hour, whereupon the girls line up so 
that the class leader may briefly give 
the plan for the day’s work and make 
announcements tor the after-school 
activities, a procedure which con- 
sumes 2 to 3 minutes. 

The members of the class then re- 
port to their group leaders who have 
the instructions tor the group activi- 
ties. She explains, demonstrates, an- 
swers questions, and assists het 
group. The groups rotate according 
to the number of activities to be cov- 
ered in the class period, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to participate in 5 or 
6 different activities. 

This same method is used in test- 
ing. Skill and written tests follow 
each block of work. Group leaders 
are given time to discuss rules and to 
answer questions on officiating that 
may come up in an_ after-school 
game. Skill tests are carefully admin- 
istered and recorded, counting as 
part of the mark for a report-card 
period. The knowledge test also is 
considered as part of the mark. We 
work on the principle that any game 
worth playing is worth the learning 
of the official rules. The same skill 
tests are given in 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades. A record is kept from year 
to year to discover spots where fur- 
ther practice is needed and to be 
used as a challenge for improvement. 


The use of girls with a natural tal- 
ent for leadership as group leaders 
offers a greater opportunity for the 
members of the group to develop 
and to improve in the skills and tech- 
niques. Many times, it has been dis- 
covered, members of the group are 
not only capable but willing to help 
other members. It is this co-opera- 
tive, helpful spirit of give-and-take 
that has justified the use of this 
method. 


After-School Program 

The after-school program follows 
the same group process. Several 
methods were tried before selecting 
the one now used for determining 
the choice of captain or leader. The 
most effective method seems to be 
for the girls to select their own lead- 
er. By this process, teams for such 
games as speedball, fieldball, soccer, 
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A group leader tells her girls about the placement of hands in volleyball. 


hockey, basketball, volleyball, and 
softball are formed. After-school pro- 
grams consist of intramurals in the 
major sports, dancing, Beavers 
(trainers club for Junior Leaders) , 
Junior Leaders, Senior Leaders, Off- 
ciating Club, Cheerleading Club and 
Majorettes, co-recreational games, 
and square dancing. 

The girls in Junior and Senior 
Leaders Clubs do the officiating on a 
voluntary basis for all the after- 
school games. They also assist in the 
teaching of dancing and such games 
as badminton, table tennis, deck ten- 
nis, and shuffleboard. (Our facilities 
are not such that swimming and ten- 
nis can, as yet, be part of the pro- 
gram). 

Stull using the group process, our 
after-school program is developed to 
offer as varied a schedule as possible 
for the participation of those who 
take regular physical education and 
also of those on a restricted schedule. 
With only one instructor, the train- 
ing of group leaders becomes not 
only a necessity for increased partici- 
pation, but offers an opportunity for 
the discovering and development of 
leadership. 


Class Routines 

It has been discovered that class 
routines such as the taking of attend- 
ance, checking excuses, checking val- 
uables, giving directions and _assist- 
ing, and the carrying on of group 
activities is workable in the 7th grade 


as well as in the 8th and 9th grades. 
Because the schedule for 8 or 10 
weeks is posted on the bulletin board, 
there is no question as to the par- 
ticular activities that will be carried 
on during class period and after 
school. The group leaders and the 
members of the groups work together 
toward the progressive accomplish 
ment of each block of activities 
learning the skills and techniques, 
learning the rules, checking and test 
ing, finding weaknesses and trying to 
improve, helping each girl to do her 
best work as an individual and as 
part of a group. 


Learning Democratic Living 

At the same time, they are learn- 
ing one of the greatest lessons in 
democratic living. ‘There is a bette: 
spirit among the girls because each 
one has seen for herself that she can 
be successful in some phase of out 
work and that she receives recogni 
tion from her fellow members. Each 
girl has experienced the necessity of 
being given help and in turn being 
able to help other members of her 
group. This fellowship, this giving 
and taking, this chance for the devel 
opment of good leadership and fol- 
lowership, this opportunity for being 
a part of the planning of the pro 
gram, this desire to fulfill one’s place 
as a member of a class group seems 
to justify the group method as one 
of the most profitable for the teach- 
ing of physical education. * 
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A Suggested Code of Ethics 
for Recreation Personnel 


by David Gray 


Calif.) Dept 


ECREATION LEADERSHIP 
R is a recent addition to the pro- 
fessional services rendered our 
society. Like other new protessions, 
it is struggling with problems of 
adequate personnel, 


identification of qualified members, 


training ol 
and recognition as profession. 
Formulation, adoption, and entorce 
ment of a code of ethics is a long step 
toward consolidation of the profes 
sional group and achievement otf 
professional status. 


Committee Study 

For several years there has been 
increasing attention paid by recrea- 
tion leaders in California to devel 
oping a code of ethics. A committee 
working on the study which culmi- 
nated in Standards for Professional 
Recreation Personnel, published by 
the California Recreation Commis 
sion, gathered some tentative state- 
ments on ethics but the work failed 
to progress beyond the initial stages. 

Interest in ethics was again appar 
ent in the First Annual Institute on 
Professional Leadership for Leisure, 
held at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in February 1952. Fol 
lowing a resolution of this meeting, 
the California Recreation Society ap- 
pointed a committee to formulate 
a code of ethics. The study reported 
below is the outcome of the work of 
that committee. 


Code of Ethics for Professional 
Recreation Personnel in 
California 


Preamble 
BELIEVING THAT recreation is a con- 
structive force in the world; believing that 
in modern living the individual finds many 
opportunities for mental and emotional 
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stimulation, relaxation, physical develop- 
ment, and creative experience in recrea- 
tion; believing that the primary purpose 
of the recreation movement is to multiply 
the opportunities for happiness in our so 
ciety; and believing recreation leaders are 
charged with a great public responsibility, 
the California Recreation Society proposes 
for the guidance of its members these prin- 
ciples ot ethics. 
Principles of Ethies 
I. RESPONSIBILITY TO PARTICIPANIS 

To fulfill his responsibility to the par- 

ticipant, the recreation leader: 

1. Respects people as individuals and 

willingly serves them impartially. 

2. Is worthy of trust and withholds 
confidential information except as re- 
quired otherwise by law or a responsi- 
ble agency. 

3. Serves all of his participants accord- 
ing to their needs and avoids spending 
an undue proportion of his time with 
any individual or group to the exclu- 
sion of others. 

RESPONSIBILITY 10 SOCIETY 

To fulfill his responsibility to society, 
the recreation leader: 

1. Is loyal to his employer, commu- 
nity, state, and nation. 

2. Promotes, through organized recrea- 
tion, understanding of the privileges 
and responsibilities of American de- 
mocracy. 

3. Strives to improve community life 
through recreation. 

1. Respects the primary responsibility 
of parents for children and develops 
among his participants respect for 
wholesome family relationships. 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PROFESSION 

lo fulfill his responsibility to the pro- 
fession, the recreation leader: 

1. Honors, dignifies, and supports 
recreation leadership by giving his best 
effort to it. 

2. Realizes the profession is only as 
good as its individual members and 
through professional growth and active 
membership in professional organiza 
tions, contributes to its advancement. 
%. Accepts his profession as a life work 
and does not engage in outside employ- 
ment which adversely affects his pri- 


Mary service or standing in the com. 
munity. 

1. Seeks employment in a professional 
manner and on the basis of competence 
only. 

5. Recognizes the value of the pro 
fession and promotes its future by in 
splring promising young people to pre 
pare for it 

6. Recognizes the responsibility of the 
professional group for the conduct of 
the members. 

RESPONSIBILITY 10 SELE 

fo uphoid his responsibility to him 
self, the recreation leader: 

|. Maintains relationships with asso 
ciates based on mutual integrity, un 
derstanding, and respect. 

2. Maintains his health and physical 
fitness 

%. Is honest in making recommenda 
tions. 

ft. Attempts to think clearly and main 
tains an Objective point of view in con 
troversial questions 

>. Practices intellectual honesty and 
willingly credits borrowed ideas. 
RESPONSIBILITY TO EMPLOYER 

To fulfill his responsibility to his em- 
ployer, the recreation leader: 

I. Shows he has a position of special 
trust and adheres to the standard of 
personal conduct acceptable for pro 
fessional persons in the community. 

2. Understands the requirements cf ef- 
fective organization and willingly works 
through channels. 

3. Gives and expects due notice before 
termination of employment. 

4. Absents himself from duty only for 
good reason. 

5. Co-operates in the development of 
policies and maintains a_ professional 
level of service. 


Recommendations 


The Code of Ethics Committee of 
the California Recreation Society has 
advised adoption of the Code of 
Ethics. It is recommended that the 
Code of Ethics be widely discussed, 
amended if necessary, adopted, and 
disseminated by professional recrea- 
tion societies. 

Further, it is recommended that 
standing Ethics Committees be ap- 
pointed by such societies to consider 
and report on ethical matters. Dis- 
cussion of ethical problems should 
become a regular part of professional 
meetings and in-service training ses- 
sions. 

The establishment of a suitable 
code of ethics can demonstrate to 
the world recreation’s desire for pro- 
fessional integrity and provide the 
basis for unified action on the cen- 
tral goal—improvement of the quali- 
ty of service rendered. * 
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Health Teaching Units 


PART Ill 


(Part I appeared in June; Part Il in September) 


Project of a Committee on Health Instruction 
of the Society of State Directors of AAHPER 


(Conclusion) 


Unit 4. DENTAL HYGIENE 


by Harry J. Lewandowski 
Franklin Elementary School 
South Bend, Indiana 


A. The Problem 


The “Good Teeth” unit which is an im- 
portant aspect of our sixth-grade health 
instruction seems to have generated more 
curiosity and enthusiasm than any other on 
which we have worked. The underlying 
stimulus for this spontaneous pupil reac- 
tion is seemingly embodied in the fact that 
a child’s interest in his teeth is very real. 
Hardly a week passes in a classroom group 
that some child does not lose a tooth, have 
a new tooth erupt, or visit a dentist. 

This genuine interest coupled with the 
co-ordinated efforts of the local dentists, 
newspaper, and radio station helped to 
provide the necessary impetus to make our 
study both meaningful and worthwhile. 

During work on the unit, a member of 
the class suggested that a study of the 
dental-health status of the entire student 
body be made. This was done with the 
aim of rendering some type of group service 
if the investigation should reveal an ap- 
parent need for such action. 

\ committee of four pupils was appoint 
ed and interviews were arranged with the 
principal and school nurse. School health 
records disclosed that nearly 60 per cent of 
the boys and girls required some form of 
dental attention. Further inquiry and ob 
servation by the teacher and pupils re 
vealed: 

1. Candy was a “most popular” between- 

meal snack for a great many of the stu- 

dents. 

2. Pupils were unaware of the close re- 

lationship between proper diet and good 

teeth. 

3. As a whole, there was uncertainty 

about proper dental hygiene practices— 

especially the care and effective use of 
the toothbrush. 

4. A large number of the pupils were 

not visiting their dentists regularly. 

5. Parental interest in the matter of 
dental health was seemingly in need of 
stimulation. 

The chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee presented these facts to the class 
and after considerable debate, initial plans 
were drawn for a class project to help al 
leviate those problems which were restrict 
ing sound dental health practices. 


Caretul consideration of this question 
brought to light the group's interest in con 
ducting a dental health project which 
would help the children as well as the 
parents to gain in understanding their in- 
dividual responsibility in the prevention 
and control of dental decay. 

B. Objectives 

Planning for the project was immediate- 
ly begun by an elected chairman. The ini- 
tial meetings focused major emphasis upon 
establishing a list of acceptable objectives 
that would serve as essential stepping stones 
to improved dental health. ‘The list of 
those chosen follows: 

1. ‘Yo learn the reasons why we need 

sound teeth. 

2. ‘To learn how a tooth is built to do 
its work and how it grows, 

3. Lo learn the number and care of the 
baby or deciduous teeth. 

1. Lo learn where permanent teeth come 
from, which ones appear first, and how 
many there will be. 

5. ‘To learn the shapes, names, and uses 
for the four different kinds of teeth. 

6. To learn how our teeth are fed and 
what foods we should eat. 

7. To learn why teeth may come in 
creoked and how crooked teeth may be 
prevented and_ straightened, 

8. To learn how and why teeth decay 
and how to prevent decay. 

9. To learn how to select a good tooth 
brush and take proper care of it. 

10. ‘To learn how to make our own 
tooth powder. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
SERVICES 
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Health Problems of the NEA 
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11. To vealize that we alone cannot take 


care of our teeth and that professional 

care is necessary 

12. To encourage parents to obtain pro 

fessional care needed by the child. 

13. To create a greater parental and 

pupil interest in dental health. 

14. To develop habits and attitudes that 

will help prevent accidents to the teeth. 
«. Procedure 

Since the responsibility for securing den 
tal supervision belongs to parents, the class 
thought that if the interest and support of 
the parents could be gained, it would help 
to assure the success and best development 
of the project 

Therefore, the group elected a public 
relations committee to develop and dis 
tribute a letter to the parents of all the 
children in the school explaining the rea 
sons for the project and asking their co 
operation and support 

An encouraging parental response to 
these introductory notices served to arouse 
increased interest among the pupils. Un- 
der the direction of the project chairman, 
the class of 42 children began to investi 
gate the possibilities of working with the 
entire student body in some way which 
would necessitate active participation by 
each member of the 6-B class 

Since the basic purpose of the proposed 
dental-health program was designed to im 
prove the understanding of each child in 
school about personal professional 
care, proper diet, and the like, it was rec 
ommended that the group employ some 
what of a classroom technique. Each com 
mittee would sponsor a room and every 
member of a committee assigned to a pat 
ticular room weuld be given equal oppor 
tunity to teach some of the essential den 
tal information 

This “teaching-type” proposal quickly 
caught the fancy of the class. Some 
expressed a desire to work in the lower 
grades while others thought it would be 
more interesting to work with the older 
boys and girls. Upon this interest basis, 
committees of three or four pupils were 
assigned to each of the 14 classrooms in the 
building. The elected chairman of each 
committee met with the health instructor 
to consider an appropriate course of action 
for the teaching committee. At this meet 
ing, arrangements were made to: 

1. Confer with the other teachers in the 

building and explain the project plan 

2. Arrange a sufhcient time and suitable 
schedule for the work of the teaching 
committees 
3. Set up an adequate number of meet 
ings with the assigned home-room groups 
to fulfill as completely as possible the 
established dental health objectives. 
1. Develop a flexible lesson plan to be 
used by the various committees during 
their initial instructional period. 


5. Encourage each committee to develop 


its own bibliography and investigate all 
other available sources. 


« 
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[he next three weeks were spent in be- 
coming as Clearly informed as possible on 
the subject and in becoming acquainted 
with available instructional materials on 
dental hygiene. The following steps were 
taken to accomplish this objective: 

A rather exhaustive study was’ made of 
the available dental health materials in the 
school and public libraries to supplement 
the basic text. Individual bibliographies 
were compiled to form a standard source 
of reference for the entire class. 

Kepresentatives of each committee made 
visits to the ‘Tuberculosis Clinic, Dairy 
Council, Health Department, and numer- 
ous dental offices in search of materials 
and information; other members wrote to 
appropriate sources. The trips and re- 
sponses received were most interesting and 
worthwhile. The posters, pamphlets, charts, 
magazines, X-rays of teeth, and other re- 
source materials aided each student im- 
measurably to become better informed and 
prepared to teach the subject of dental 
health to other boys and girls in school. 


Class demonstrations of proper tooth- 
brushing techniques, oral and written re- 
ports of radio programs and newspaper 
items, and films on dental health were oth- 
er tools of learning. 

The entire class analyzed the tentative 
lesson plan constructed by the committee 
chairmen and health instructor for the pur- 
pose of guiding the work of the individual 
committees at their initial teaching assign- 
ment. ‘The instructor served as moderator 
for the discussion which finally led to the 
development of the following plan of ap- 
proach: 

Introduction— (chairman) 

1. Introduce each member of the teach 

ing committee. 

2. State purposes of campaign 

(a) To help check the high rate of 
dental caries (decay) among children 
in school as revealed by student 
health records and pupil and teacher 
observation. 

3. Give a brief account of the duration 

and nature of the program. 

(a) Nature of program 
(1) The toothbrush—its use and 
care 

(2) Eating the right foods and 
cutting down on “wrong ones” 
(3) Visiting your dentist 
(4) Question and answer period 

prevention and control 

Duration 
One month—group study period 
(lasting from 15-30 minutes) 
scheduled for Friday of each week 
Awards 
(1) To the class displaying great- 
est co-operation during the proj- 
ect 
(2) To those boys and girls co- 
operating most during the project 
Other related activities 
(1) School radio program on den- 
tal health 
(2) School play 


Assigninent for next meeting 

(a) Study of the toothbrush—its care 
and use 

(b) Class demonstration of proper 
techniques in brushing the teeth 

Each member of the committee was given 
the opportunity to prepare and present one 
phase of this lesson plan. 

The first part of the following week was 
devoted to developing individual commit- 
tee plans for the next lesson—the care and 
use of the toothbrush. The group agreed 
that some incentive should be used to en- 
courage each child to bring his toothbrush 
to school for the coming session, The main 
reasons for this request were to tabulate 
the percentage of children who owned 
toothbrushes; to check the condition of the 
brushes; and to see whether or not they 
were being used regularly and properly. 
Children were instructed on how to pro- 
tect their toothbrushes while en route to 
their school. 

After a number of ideas were proposed, 
the class decided to make a poster for each 
of the classrooms. On each poster was to be 
drawn a toothbrush sectioned into as many 
parts as there were pupils in the particu- 
lar sponsor group. Each brush brought to 
school was recorded on the poster by color- 
ing in one section. ‘The sponsor group that 
succeeded in getting its sections blocked 
in color first would be declared the winner. 

This competitive approach was supple- 
mented with daily reminders to each of the 
sponsor groups. When the Friday session 
arrived and the final count of sections col- 
ored in was taken, it was found that near- 
ly 70 per cent of the pupils in the build- 
ing had brought brushes. However, because 
some did forget to bring them, the contest 
was continued for another week. At the 
end of this period, another tabulation of 
the posters was made and the percentage 
rose to 90. 

The following weaknesses were most ap- 
parent during the lesson on the toothbrush 
as reported by the various committees on 
the day following the instructional period. 

1. Many pupils were giving insufficient 

time to brushing. 

2. The back teeth and inside surfaces 

were frequently neglected; the front teeth 

were brushed across. 

3. The bristles of some toothbrushes 

were soft and loose. 

t. Some brushes were too large. 

5. Food particles, dried-up toothpaste, 

and dirt were noticed in all but a few 

of the brushes. 

6. Many students were unaware of the 

importance of brushing their teeth im- 

mediately following each meal. 

7. A good number of the pupils did not 

have a proper place to hang. their 

brushes, 

This type of procedure — prepare, in- 
struct, discuss, and evaluate—was followed 
by the committees in presenting the next 
three lessons. 

The health instructor and committee 
chairmen met again to arrange an assem- 


bly program which was to serve as a cul- 
minating activity to the dental-health proj- 
ect. Tentative plans included: 
1. A 15-minute radio script entitled, 
“The Woman Who Forgot To Smile.” 
2. A short skit developed by the pupils 
stressing the important principles of den- 
tal health. 
3. Presentation of award certificates to 
outstanding participants of the project. 


D. Teaching Aids 


1. Books 
Building Good Health 
Doing Your Best for Health 
Safety Every Day 
Charts 
Lfoothbrushing charts 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” 
“Do Not Neglect the Sixth-Year 
Molars” 
Films 
The Road to Health and Hap- 
piness 
Told by a Tooth 
Behind the Smile 
Leaflets 
My Sixth-Year Molars 
Brush Your Teeth After Eat- 
ing 
Go to the Dentist at Least 
Twice a Year 
Pamphlets 
Dental Health for Young 
America 
They’re Your Teeth 
Your Teeth 
The Care of the Teeth 
- Your Teeth and Their Care 
Resource People and Places 
Local family dentists 
Parents and teachers 
Dairy Council 
Local Health Department 
Tuberculosis Clinic 
American Dental Association 


E. Evaluation 


It is almost impossible to list the accom- 
plishments and evaluate progress of the 
class which conducted this project. Through 
joining forces and working together, the 
parents, pupils, and teachers helped to es- 
tablish a move friendly and more spirited 
school-community relationship. 

The out-of-school contacts made by the 
pupils while in quest of dental-health ma 
terials and the weekly student-teaching ex- 
perience helped to develop a stronger feel- 
ing of social adequacy. 

A dental-health consciousness permeated 
both home and school life as shown by: 

1. The interest the elder boys and girls 

took in the dental health of their young- 

er brothers and sisters, and 

2. The constant circulation and use of 

dental-health materials. 

A good many of the pupils brought tooth- 
brushes, made appointments, or visited 
their dentist during the time the program 
was in effect. This sort of action unveiled 
a rather slow yet noticeable progress to- 
ward realization of our ultimate aim. * 
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Kenneth W. Abell 


T THE TURN of the century, 
pe Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania recognized the need to plan 
for the leisure time of her citi- 
zens. Many indiyiduals, groups, or- 
ganizations, and government agen- 
cies have made contributions toward 
Pennsylvania's meeting the challenge 
of leisure. 


Early Progress 

From 1901 to 1923, the Pennsyl- 
vania Forest Commission and Park 
Commission were at work in out 
State forests, developing — picnic 
areas, park sites and many recrea- 
tional facilities to be used by the 
public throughout the year. In 1923, 
these two commissions were ¢om- 
bined with other agencies to form 
the Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters. At the present time, an exten- 
sive park and recreation facility pro- 
gram, under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Parks of that Department, in 
cludes 35 State parks and 58 State 
forest picnic areas, covering 82,198 
acres. 

Equal progress has been made by 
the General Assembly in providing 
our communities with legal authori- 
ty to undertake local recreation pro- 
grams. By 1925, the codes of all civil 
sub-divisions included — provisions 
which made it possible for all coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, townships, and 
local school districts to acquire, de- 
velop, and operate recreation areas, 
facilities, and programs. Up to 1945, 
approximately 60 of our larger cities 
and four of our counties had ac- 
quired and developed park and rec- 
reation areas and had _ established 
some type of public recreation serv 
ice for their people. 
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Recreation Planning 


in Pennsylvania 


by KENNETH W. ABELL 


eot. of Comme 


During the past eight years, the 
progress in acquiring, developing, 
and prograniing recreauonal areas 
has been greatly accelerated at all 
levels of government in the Com 
monwealth. Whether it be the 
stream Clearance program, the exten 
sive highway program, the mental 
health program, the extension and 
development of state park areas and 
facilities, or the increase trom 198 
to 927 local recreation programs, out 
successive governors and members of 
the General Assembly have played a 
very important part. 

Through 
over the years the local governments 
have been turnished the 
tools with which to meet the needs 
of our people. This is especially true 
in the equalization of leisure-time 
opportunity, regardless of age, 
creed, social 
Like education, health, and welltare, 
recreauion is now recognized as a 
public service in Pennsylvania. 


progressive legislation 


some ol 


race, 


or economic status, 


Extension Education Act 

Perhaps the greatest boon to rec 
reation on the community level in 
Pennsylvania was the passing pf the 
Fducation Act in 1925, 
which granted State aid for certified 
leaders, hired by 
tricts to aid in providing educational 
and social services for adults 
out-of-school youth. This 
not used extensively, except for adult 
until the 1947 
redefined Exten 


Extension 


local school dis 
and 
law was 
education classes, 
General 
sion Education 
dren and youth during out-of-school 
hours and made recreation an inte 
gral part of the free public schoo! 


pre gram. 


Assembly 
to include all chil 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


rceé 


bday bura. Pa 


this law, state funds are 


available to the local school district 


Under 


lor part payment of all properly cet 
tified leaders used in the recreational 
program. The importance of this 
state aid for leadership is evidenced 
by the fact that 832 of the 927 local 
recreation programs now operating 
kxtension 
kducation approval. If this state-aid 


program had not been available, a 


Pennsylvania have 


great many of these programs would 
not have been sponsored, 

While good progressive legislation 
and aid 


lor recreation on a state-wide. basis, 


State served as a salesman 
it soon becime evident that the rec 
reation ahead’ of 


any organized program then in op 


movement was tar 
eration for training recreation lead 
ers. In 1946, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege recognized the need for traiming 
men and women in the methods and 
techniques ol directing, supervising, 
and instructing in the field of recrea 
That year estab 


tion, the College 


lished a lourvear recreation curricu 
lum in its School of Physical Educa 


Athletics. 


curriculum: are now holding impor 


tion and Graduates of this 


administrative 


tant recreation posi 
tions in Pennsylvania and five other 
States 

At the same time, the General Ex 


tension Service ol the College offered 


a limited advisory and consultation 


service to the communities. In ad 
cition to this training service estab 
lished at the Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania, 
the 
of Pittsburgh, and four State Teach 


Femple University, University 
limited 
number of courses in the recreation 


field. 


ers Colleges are offering a 
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State Recreation Consultant 


One of the most significant and 
far-reaching contributions toward 
meeting the challenge of leisure in 
Pennsylvania was made by the State 
Planning Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce. In May 
of 1948, coinciding with the First 
Annual State Recreation Conference 
held at State College, the State Plan- 
ning Board announced the appoint- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s first full-time 
recreation consultant. The State 
Planning Board staff, through their 
long experience in assisting local 
governments with their planning 
problems, recognized the importance 
of recreation as a social force, as an 
economic factor in community plan- 
ning, and also as a governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

Because recreation was given an 
important role during the war years 
as a morale builder, and because rec- 
reation affords the individual great 
satisfaction as an outlet to his en- 
ergies, a recreation service available 
in each community has become a 
near necessity. Within two years, the 
recreation planning and consultant 
service of the State Planning Board 
became so much in demand that an 
additional consultant was hired. 

Through the continuous survey of 
community recreational needs, ini- 
tiated by the State Planning Board's 
Recreation Service Section in 1948, 
it became evident that the recreation 
movement in Pennsylvania could 
not wait for professionally-trained 


leaders. By 1949, the survey pointed 
out that for every full-time recrea- 
tion employee in the existing com- 
munity recreation programs, there 
was a need for 15 part-time recrea 
tion leaders. 


Training Leaders 

Except for a few of the older pro- 
grams being conducted in our larger 
cities, no training programs were 
available for this fast-growing group 
of seasonal recreation leaders. 

To meet this leadership training 
need, the Public Service Institute of 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, agreed to co-operate with the 
State Planning Board of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Commerce 
in conducting Recreation Training 
programs in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. The state was di- 
vided into eight recreation districts 
of eight to ten counties each, so the 
leaders and instructors would not 
have great distances to travel. All in- 
structors were college graduates who 
had three or more years of experi- 
ence in Municipal Recreation. 

Each training program offered in- 
struction in the organization and 
administration of a community rec- 
reation program, in social recreation 
activities, Mm a playground crafts pro- 
grams, and the planning and admin- 
istration of a complete summer play- 
ground program. Through this state- 
sponsored recreation training pro- 
gram, over 600 part-time recreation 
leaders have received invaluable 


TABLE 1 
Summary of Kecreation Services Rendered by the State Planning Board 


Type of Service 

Speaker and consultant service | 
Area and facility appraisals 
Program education service 
Recreation advisory service 
Playground planning service 
Conference program service 
Recreation exhibit service 
Leadership training programs 


Community service requests—- Total 


1948 | 1949 | 1950) 1951 | 1952 
10 24 $2 24 44 
15 43 39 78 
19 49 46 41 58 
18 52 
9 23 
M4 28 
2 12 

19 


87 231 255 


TABLE 2 


Growth of Local and County Recreation Programs in Pennsylvania 


Type of Community Recreation Program 


Community programs, part-time 
Community programs, full-time 
Total 
County Park and Recreation, part-time 
County Park and Recreation, full-time 
Potal 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
329 550 611 674 
42 15 122 133 
871 665 733 807 
7 x 
4 6 


! 14 14 


training each year, at no personal 
expense. 


Summary of Services 


A list of other types of services 
requested by local governments 
through the Planning Board’s con- 
sultants, and some indication of how 
these services have helped the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania to meet the chal- 
lenge of leisure through recreation, 
is shown by the accompanying sta- 
report. 


State Recreation Committee 

At the First Annual State Recrea- 
tion Conference, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth was asked to appoint 
a State Recreation Committee. The 
Committee, appointed in 1949, was 
charged with studying the whole rec- 
reation movement in the state and 
with determining the recreation 
needs of the people. It was then re- 
quested to recommend to the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature, a course 
that would assure all the citizens of 
our state, and particularly our young 
people, an opportunity to engage in 
healthful leisure-time activities. 

Included in the State Committee 
report was a_ statement entitled, 
“The Ultimate Objective,” which 
stated that the best answer to the 
problem was the creation of a perma- 
nent State Recreation Agency. How- 
ever, the Committee was not then 
ready to make such a recommenda- 
tion because its members felt that 
further study should be made as to 
the type of permanent agency which 
would best serve the needs of the 
people of the Commonwealth. They 
did, however, recommend that a 
State Recreation Council be ap- 
pointed to carry on this study. 

The State Recreation Council re- 
cently cast a unanimous vote in favor 
of creating a State Recreation Com- 
mission for Pennsylvania. They have 
written the necessary legislation and 
it is now left to the will of our Gen- 
eral Assembly as to whether Penn- 
svivania will join the States of North 
Carolina, Vermont, California, and 
Washington in establishing an inde- 
pendent State Recreation Commis- 
sion—and thereby give our ten and 
one-half million people a_ better 
chance to meet the challenge of 
leisure. 
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CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 
footwear is all-important. You’ll have the right footwear when you buy 
or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 
— perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 
saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN All SIZES... 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, 
specially reinforced; 

double foxing to edge 

of sole. SPONGE 

Heavy white INSOLE with 

army duck uppers CUSHION HEEL 

with loose duck and ARCH SUP- 


lining; peg top PORT. Smooth 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 


SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


seam tongue. Pin- 
point design molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19494 Sizes 3 to 11 19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
crepe outsole. ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 
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Some of the 60 American delegates. In the front row, second from right is Dr. 


VER SINCE 1948, when the 
First Congress was held in 
Copenhagen, women in physical 
education have been anticipating the 
Second International Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls and 
Women. We knew it would be a 
good mecting, but we did not know 
that the number of those participat 
ing would grow from 225 in Copen 
haven to over 540 in Paris. We did 
not know that the countries repre 
sented would grow from 15 to 47. 

It was an interesting, valuable, 
and enjoyable week we all spent last 
July in Paris. The great success of 
the meetings was due to the On 
ganizing Chairman Marie ‘Therese 
Eyquem, of the Department of Sport 
and Youth in France and to the in 
terest and support of the Directeur 
General de la Jeunesse et des Sports, 
Gaston Roux. 

Our American delegation of 60 
came trom many parts of this coun 
try. Frances Todd of San Francisco 
was selected to head the American 
Delegation. The delegates of all na 
tions lived at the Cité Universitaire. 
This arrangement made tor close 
companionship and gave opportuni 
ties for informal discussion. 


Association Formed 


Heads of the delegations met three 
They de 
cided that, instead of a continuing 
committee, an association should be 
formed, to be called “The Interna 
tional Association of Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports for Girls and 
Women.” 


times during the sessions. 


Ainsworth, third from right, Frances Todd, head of the U.S. delegation, 


by 
DOROTHY AINSWORTH 


Smith College 


Finnish girls, students of Mme. Jal- 
kanen, who appeared at the Paris Con- 
gress in a demonstration, 


It was decided that the head dele 
gates (now 45 in number) should 
be the International Committee and 
legislative body and that a small ex- 
ecutive committee should be 
pointed. ‘Lhe ofhcers should be a 
President and Vice-President. 
Marie Therese Eyquem (France) 
was selected Vice President and Don 
othy S. Ainsworth (U.S.A.) was 
chosen as President. 

The group also discussed the place 
of the next meeting, which is to be 
held in from three to five years, but 
it was decided to delay this decision 
until a later date. 


aris 


Paris, France 


Pierre Francois, head of the Youth 
Section of UNESCO, told us of a 
plan of that body to study and dis- 
cuss in 1953 the significance and et- 
lect of international sport and com- 
petitions on international relations. 
We were asked to co-operate in this 
study and agreed to do so. 


Exchange of Ideas 

Our chief tunction betwecn meet- 
ings is the exchange ol ideas and in- 
formation. It was suggested that we 
obtain and send out information 
from each country on: 

(1) Trends, or new developments in 
physical education; (2) New research pro 
jects and studies; (3) New or recent books 
and films (with publisher, tithe, and price) ; 
(4) Courses, Congresses, meetings, competi- 
tions to be held in that vear; (5) Scholar- 
ships and where available; (6) Professional 
journals (name, price, and publisher) ; 
(7) Opportunities for correspondence with 
persons in other countries; (8) Opportuni 
ties for exchange of persons, 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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TIONAL CONGRESS 
EDUCATION FOR 
VD WOMEN 


July 19-26, 1953 


Headquarters of the Congress, the Cité Universitaire. 


Minister of Education, Dr. Ains 
worth was awarded the French Gold 


ORGANIZATION of the 


International Association — ol 


Physical Education and Sports for 
Girls and Women, with Dr. Dorothy 
S. Ainsworth as its first president, 
marks a major landmark in the de- 
velopment of our protession. 


Meaning of the Congress 

The idea of an international or- 
ganization for physical education for 
girls and women originated in the 
Association for Physical Education 
lor College Women (U.S.A.) in the 
late 1930's, but it was not until 1948 
that the First International Congress 
on Physical Education for Girls and 
Women was held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


Dr. Ainsworth was the chairman 
of the planning committee for the 
First Congress, as well as for the 
Second Congress held in Paris last 


performing for the Congress. 


by 
GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 


Saraent Colleae. Boston University 


Dr. Ainsworth presents her paper at 
the opening session. M. Roux and Mile. 
Eyquem of France are seated. 


The combined actions taken at the 
Paris Congress—that of organizing a 
permanent association, and that of 
electing Dr. Ainsworth as President 

at once point up the phenomenal 
development of the idea of interna 
tional co-operation and exchange of 
ideas among the women in the physi 
cal education profession and recog 
nize the world-wide character of Dr. 
Ainsworth’s leadership. 


Dr. Ainsworth Honored 
Recognition of her outstanding 
service was tangibly expressed by 
France when, at the hands of 
Monsieur André Marie, National 
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Medal in Physical Education, high 
est honor that France awards in the 
profession. 


Also, Dr. Ainsworth received from 
the ofhcial welcoming committee of 
the City of Paris a beautiful etching 
with the inscription, “Ami de Paris,” 
by the President of the 
Council of Paris. Heads of delega 


(mayor) 


tions also received etchings from the 
City of Paris. 


Session Topics 


In the general Congress sessions, 
representative leaders from the dif 
lerent presented — papers 
around such topics as “Physical Edu 
cation and the Arts,” “Basic Prob 
lems in Physical Education,” “Physi 
cal Education and Its Relationship 
to Child Growth and Development,” 
or, physical education in a particular 
country such as, “Physical Education 
for Girls and Women in France.” 
Practically all of the lectures were il 
lustrated by movies or slides. 


nations 


Demonstrations 


In several instances, the presenta 
tions were supplemented by actual 
demonstrations. For example, Fin 
nish physical education was beauti 
fully demonstrated by a group of stu 
dents from the Suomen Naisten 
School, and by Mme. Jalkanen; Ger 
man, by 
School, 


students from Loheland 
Elizabeth School, 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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CAL-COURT Keds have de luxe features for top tennis. You 
get sure-footed cling in any direction—see pebbled 
soles with wavy slits. Arch slots for extreme flexibility. 
Shockproot Arch Cushion and Cushioned Insoles; new 
Duo-life counters and binds. White. 


LITTLE LEAGUE Keds are official shoes for this na- 
tionally famous game. Approved by Little League, 
Inc. Hard rubber cleats, molded in one with soles, 
won't spike. Extra thick Cushioned Insoles; 
molded-in arches; reinforcing back stays. Black. 


TRACK Keds are stripped down, light for speed; perfectly 
pitched to help thrust for running feet. Tap soles, heel lifts 
and limber arch all mean “go” for racing. Scientific Foot- 
Fitting Last; lace-to-toe design gives bracing support. Black. 


. i SURESHOT Keds are tops for high-speed basketball. Note 

1. HEEL-T0-TOE i” husky molded soles with pivot pads. Inside, enjoy green- 
ie grass comfort with the Shockproof Arch Cushions and 

CUSHIONED INSOLE y Cushioned Insoles. Extra side reinforcing. Team colors: 


2. SHOCKPROOF é White, Black, Blue, Red, Gold. 
ARCH CUSHION A 


3. CUSHIONED 
SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


UNITED STATES 


upport 
Lets Tes Lie Straight 
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TEAM-MATE Keds for women score high for speed, lightness, 
and secure ground-grip. Tough soles have “cling’’ areas for 
all directions. Lace-to-toe for firm support. Shockproof Arch 
Cushions and Cushioned Insoles. White, Blue, Red. 


DECK 'N COURT Keds have patented slits for 
non-slip, safe footing on wet yacht 
decks. Equally helpful on wet or dry 
courts. New Duo-life counters and 
binds. White, Navy or Faded Blue 
Denim. Men's, Women’s. 


COURT KING Keds have pebbled soles with wavy slits that 
grip even in crouch and turns; high-flex arch is specially 
slotted. New Duo-life counters and binds with added firm 
counter backing. Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cushioned 
Insoles. Extra reinforced toe caps. White. Men's, Women's. 


U. S. ROYAL TREAD Keds have the famous soles 
with little individual “bricks” of rubber; they flex 
like a caterpillar, grip the ground. Easy-turn pivot 
pads; arch support stays; double cushioned heels. 


White, Black, Blue, Red 


Cc @) M P A N Y * ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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Dr. Ainsworth... 
(Continued from page 32) 
It was also suggested that we work 
on a word list to standardize our 
protessional vocabulary. 


Discussion Areas 

Since our discussion centered 
about five areas or commissions 
(Basic physical education—gymnas- 
tics and conditioning; Corrective 
physical education; Rhythmic work 
and dance; Sports; and Research and 
application of science to physical 
education), it was suggested that 
there might be an International 
Chairman for each of the areas. 
Such a chairman is being tried out 
in Corrective Physical Education. 
Ideal of the Congress 

One morning Marie ‘Therese 
Fyquem opened our meetings with 
some very wise and inspiring words, 
which I would like to pass on to you; 

|. By discussing ideas at the Congress, 
writing to each other afterwards, and hold 


ing the links of friendships made here, we 


shall have accomplished much. 
2. If we broaden our points of view, re- 


vise our ideas, actually see new persons and 


Wiethods, our ready-made or set ideas will 
be changed. Understanding and links of 
friendship will help in this. If fixed ideas 
are weakened and destroyed, it’ will be 
enough. 

3. If we go back home wth images and 
pictures of what we have seen, and a new 
attitude toward our work (and that of our 
colleagues), with a higher ideal for our 
profession; if we see the work we do as 
even more important than we thought, be- 
cause we deal with youth and so with the 
future; if we gain from these meetings a 
greater pride in our profession and a high- 
ev standard for ourselves, the Congress is a 
successful one. 


Stimulating Experience 

These ideas, I believe, express the 
spirit and the ideal of the Second 
International Congress on Physical 
Education for Girls and Women. I 
feel, too, that the objectives as ex- 
pressed by Mlle. Eyquem were 
achieved and that as a result of the 
Congress we have made new friends 
from other countries, that we have 
gained new ideas and a_ broader 
vision of our work and our profes- 
sion. ‘To be present at this Congress 
was a valuable and a stimulating ex- 
perience. 


Dr. Makechnie ... 
(Continued from page 33) 


and by children from Cologne and 
students from Sporthochschule in 
Cologne. France, our hostess coun- 
try, presented demonstrations at 
Cité Universitaire, the Congress 
center, and generously invited the 
entire Congress to a visit and dem 
onstration at l’Ecole Normale Su- 
perieure de’Education Physique Fe 
minine at Chatenay-Malabry. 


Unity of Purpose 

The Second International Con- 
gress in Physical Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women con- 
cluded with a delightful banquet on 
the evening of July 25. Representa- 
tives of 37 nations had fruitfully 
shared their different methods and 
approaches, had discussed their com- 
mon problems, and with increased 
appreciation for individual national 
differences had sensed more keenly 
perhaps than ever before the essen- 
tial unity of purpose of physical edu- 
cation everywhere. * 


“LEADING “alloredl 


tailored 
«dress is made ex- 
pressly for the instruc- 


this finely 


jor in fine rayon gab- 
aidine with matching 
vashable separate 
Opens full 
longth of suit. In navy 


bloomer 


blue only. 
STYLE GSTS800 


$6.75 ea. 
Sizes: 10-20 


WRITE FOR INFOR 

MATION ABOUT 

OUR FREE OFFER 
OF THIS SUTI 


6 MURRAY STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


AN INSTRUCTOR’S UNIFORM 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CYM 
UNIFORMS G GIRLS’ ATHLETIC 
APPAREL CATALOGUE 


gst" 
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8) FRANCES BASCOM 
ond CHARLOTTE IREY 


EME EEE ME EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


OCTOBER, 1953, THE 


New Dance Section Publication 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms 


Volume II—Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance 


Selected lists of recordings, 
piano music, books, articles 


ORDER AAHPER 
NOW 1201 16th St., N.W. 
50¢ Wash. 6, D.C. 


GEESE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Order from 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Your new students should read this 
... Wery Personally Yours” 


The booklet widely recognized as an outstanding help on 
menstrual education for junior and senior high school 
girls. Its good taste and clarity, its simple, straighttor 
ward presentation ot accurate scientific tacts have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parent and church groups 
alike. And most important —it gives girls a sound, whole 


some understanding of menstruation 


This booklet can be used successtully by itself. You 
will tind it of even greater value when used as part of the 
integrated program of menstrual education described 


below 


A Complete Program For Menstrual Education 


“Very Personally Yours” (a booklet for girls 
12 and over.) 


“You're A Young Lady Now” a booklet 
especially for the girl 9 to 12. It explains men 
struauion as a normal part of life in simple terms 
she can readily understand —tells her how to 
take care of herself when That Day does arrive 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm. Sound Motion 
Picture “The Story of Menstruation” pro 
duced by Walt Disney Productions. Highly 
praised by educators, health authorities, parent 
and church groups —it tells the story of men 
Sstruation in a Clear, straightforward manner 
Full-color, 16 mm., complete with sound, Free 
(except for postage) on short term loan 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
Hundreds of teachers helped organize this 
Guide. It is flexible and can be adapted to any 
teaching condition. This large color Chart on 
menstrual physiology is designed tor supple 
mentary classroom lectures. Menstruation is 
detailed on easy-to-follow diagrams 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO 
Educational Dept. PE-93 
919 No. Michigan Avenue * 


Chicago 1i, Illinoi 
RO 1 Booklets 


Please send me free (except for postage 
your 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Film 
Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks Teaching 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks Guide 
4rd choice (allow 6 weeks 
Chart 
Also send the following 
For girls 9-12 copies of YOU'RE AL 
A YOUNG LADY NOW L 
For older girls copies of VERY YOURS 
PERSONALLY YOURS FREE 
| Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 


So Many Students Have Already Benefited 


From This Program 


Nz ime 


Mail 
Organization Coupon 
Street Teday 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete program 
of menstrual education every year. You'll find the booklets, film, 
guide and chart well integrated to give your students a sound knowl- 
edge of this important subject. The entire program or any part of it 
is available to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


City Zone Nate * 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Football's Ounce of Prevention 
(Continued from page 9) 


come down over the lower teeth. It 
should be of sufficient thickness to 
protect the lips from the teeth and 
the upper teeth from hitting against 
the lower teeth. 

It holds the jaws apart and through 
the virtue of its soft elastic rubber 
acts as a shock absorber, preventing 
the upward displacement of the con- 
dyle in its articulating fossae. It, 
thereby, prevents the severe concus- 
sion or cerebral hemorrhage which 
might result from a hard blow on 
the jaw and which could cause fa- 
tality. It also protects the upper 
teeth from hitting against the lower 
teeth as a result of a blow upon the 
teeth or jaw, preventing chipping or 
breaking the teeth. 

The mouth protector prevents lat- 
eral displacement of the mandible 
which results in dislocation or frac- 
ture of the mandible. It also pre 
vents split lips or cut cheeks by hold- 
ing them away from the underlying 
teeth which it covers, especially true 
if they are irregular, protruding, or 
have prosthetic or orthodontic ap- 
pliances attached to them. 

An ideal mouth protector is one 
that the individual can and will wear 
comfortably, that will stay in posi- 
tion, and that will give adequate 
protection to that individual. It is 
especially important that it is not 
displaced upon receipt of a blow or 
opening of the mouth (the latter be- 
ing necessary during heavy exercise, 
since not enough air can enter the 
lungs through the nose) . 


Mouth Protector Problem 

While most trainers know and 
agree that a well-fitting mouth pro- 
tector worn by the individual when 
engaged in a contact sport will prac- 
tically eliminate any type of injury 
to the teeth, lips, and jaws, relative- 
ly few protectors had been made or 
worn in the past except by our pro- 
fessional boxers who considered the 
protection a must. 

Anatomical variations of individ- 
uals make adequate fit a problem, 
and custom fitting and designing of 


individual mouth protectors by a 
dentist from casts of that individ 
ual’s mouth put the cost of such pro- 
tectors beyond the financial reach of 
most high-school or college students. 
The mouth protectors that have 
been on the market in the past, be- 
cause of fit problems or because ol 
difficulty in holding them in the 
mouth, even though they were avail 
able at a high-school price level, 
were not often used. 


Custom-Type Now Available 


From intensive studies of mouth 
and arch conditions, the author has, 
by following accepted dental ana- 
tomical relationships, designed tout 
mouth protectors ranging from small 
to extra-large arch sizes. A paper- 
fitting template that the individual 
user bites upon is used to give cor- 
rect arch size for that particular in- 
dividual’s mouth, and trim lines ap 
pear on each mouth protector tor 
individual adjustment. 

Made of soft wintergreen-flavored 
rubber, it comes in an individual 
plastic container with complete in- 
structions as to fit and adjustment. 
However, for best fit and proper ad- 
justment the instructions admonish 
that, if possible, the protector should 
be fitted by a dentist (nearly every 
school has one interested in their 
boys’ welfare) . 

These mouth protectors are for 
sale by nearly every sporting goods 
supplier, and the cost of outfitting a 
complete team is less than the cost 
of replacing one broken or chipped 
tooth—not to mention the future 
dental cripples that can be elimi- 
nated. 


Outlook 


It is the hope of the author that by 
introducing the mouth protector to 
the high-school systems, or even pre- 
high-school systems playing football 
and other contact sports, wherever 
the coach runs the team and _ the 
players abide by his edicts, he will 
find by the time this new group of 
players reaches its college football 
activities, that it will be impossible 
to point to a group of dental crip 
ples and say contact sports were their 
cause. 
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The Choice of those who play the Game” 


Sports Equipment 


Desirable Athletic Competition 
for Children 


Report of the Joint Committee of AAHPER, Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Elementary School Principals (NEA) . 


48 pp. 


Individual copies, 50¢ each; 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 
10-99 copies, 25c¢ each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


AAHPER 1201-l6th St.. N.W. Wash. 6, D. C. 


Made of “‘Durene’’ Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 


Sizes: 10A-20 
Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 


Price $3.75 
Send for Our Free Catalog! 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


‘FREEDOM SWING" 

The new one piece suit that 
has been so enthusiastically ap- 
proved for its “Extra Features.” 
So functional, and designed to 
meet all needs of active class 
programs. Shirred waist with 
multi-ply elastic, short front, ad- 
justable self belt. Gathered full- 
ness under yoke back and with 
the inside hemmed elastic cuff 
bottom...and, of course, match- 
ing color snap fastener closing. 


century of 
in the production of outstanding “Approved as. 
Regulation” Physical Education Suits has made 
BRODERICK GYM CLOTHES true examples of the 
utmost in functional design... . allowing maxi- 
mum freedom-of-movement, casual comfort, 
smartness... each suit wear-tested, SAN-_ 
-FORIZED and Vat-dyed to insure g) 
that look, fit, wear and wash w: 


‘Tom. 


2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
1727 S. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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\ NEW BOOKS, 


_IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information, 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH FACTS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
by Maude Lee Etheredge. 6th ed. Phila 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 1953. 392 pp. 
$4.00. This is a revision of a college text 
including material on world health and 
mental health; more inclusive study of 
cancer; revision of the chapter on heredity; 
the alcohol problem and its increasing 
seriousness; recent studies in smoking and 
effects on the young; the new methods ot 
artificial respiration; and the growing nar 
cotic problem 


SCHOOL NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM, by Marie Swanson, R.N. New 
York: ‘The Macmillan Co. 1953. 543° pp. 
$5.00. This book portrays nursing as it is 
most effectively carried out in schools. Cen 
tered around the child and his family, the 
essence of a purposeful school health pro 
gram is its integration into the community 
pattern, with the nurse acting as a liaison 
officer between the school and the home. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN, by Gladys 
Gardner Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and Wil- 
liam W. Bauer, M.D. 2nd ed. Chicago: 
Scoul, Foresman and Co. 1953. pp. 
$3.50. A college text and guide on child 
development designed to show all aspects 
of child growth, it includes summaries of 
growth and development; descriptions of 
child research centers; and information on 
where to obtain help for special problems 


CONTROLS FROM WITHIN, by Fritz Redl 
and David Wineman. Glencoe, Uk: The 
Free Press. 1952. 3382 pp. $4.50. Empha- 
sis is put on techniques for the treatment of 
the aggressive child. Chapters include pro 
graming, interviews, and environmental re 
lationship. 


ENJOYING HEALTH, by Evelyn G. Jones. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1952. 434 pp. 
$3.40. This text, based on the findings of 
the Denver Inter-Study for High School 
Boys and Girls, is planned for pupils and 
teachers who work together. 


BUILDING HEALTH, by Dorothea M. Wil 
liams, Chicago: ]. B. Lippincott Co. 1952. 
431 pp. $3.20. Based on the Denver Health 
Interest Study, this book approaches health 
needs through the interest shown by junior 
high-school students. Suggestions for indi 
vidual and committee experiences and a 
series of test materials are given, 
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BOOK OF HEALTH, compiled and edited 
by R. Lee Clark, Jr., and Ethel W. Cum 
ley. New York: Elsevier Press, 155 E. 82nd 
St. 1953. 768 pp. Illus. $10.00. This vol 
ume presents authoritative medical infor- 
mation written simply and clearly for the 
lavman Fourteen hundred illustrations 
help clarify the text 


LIVE AND HELP LIVE, by Ruth Goddard, 
Edwin D. Martin, and Lewis Spears. Dal- 
las: Banks Upshaw and Co., 703 Browde1 
St. 1953. 306 pp. $2.60. The book covers 
the most important safety rules and prac- 
tices which should be acquired by junior- 
high-school pupils. Chapters include first 
aid, air-raid precautions, and sportsman. 
ship 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES, prepared by 
Joint Committee on Health Problems of 
the NEA and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Wash. 6: NEA, 1201-16th St., 
1953. 480 pp. Illus. $5.00. A modern, com- 
prehensive guide for school health services, 
this book contains recommendations for 
counseling, emergency care, communicable 
disease control, health services in camping, 
health of personnel, and legal and _ legis- 
lative considerations, It was compiled with 
the aid of health leaders of demonstrated 
competence and extensive experience. 


BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN 
is now oflering free to readers of the 
JOURNAL a story booklet, The Little En- 
gine That Could. This is a classic fa- 
vorite of children, beautifully illustrated. 
Youngsters never tire of this tale. For 
your free copy write 


The Book House for Children, Dept. A-3 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CROSS-COUNTRY TECHNIQUES, by Don 


Canham and Tyler Micoleau. New York: 
\. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 
1953. 96 pp. Hllus. $1.75. This book, an 
other in the track-and-field series of the 
Barnes Sports Library, is designed for 
coaches and athletes in high school and 
college. The text includes equipment and 
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course, distance running, cross-country 
techniques, individual and team techniques, 
and European cross-country methods. 


TECHNIQUES OF ATHLETIC TRAINING, by 
Gene A. Logan and Roland F. Logan. Los 
Angeles: Franklin-Adams Press, Box 93, 
Los Angeles 41. 1953. Illus. 138 pp. $3.50 
[he authors set up a step-by-step method 
of applying rehabilitative techniques in 
treating athletic injuries. Their “how to” 
program and intentionally brief contents 
can be readily and easily understood. 


SELECTED BASKETBALL ARTICLES, pub 
lished for the National Section for Girls 
and Women's Sports by AAHPER. Wash. 
6: 1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 1953. 93° pp. 
$1.00. This publication is the first of the 
Sports Articles Reprint Series. It is a collec: 
tion of the leading articles in the Official 
Basketball Guides of the NSWA from 1936- 
53. The book is compiled to help the play- 
er, teacher, coach, and official. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


COINOMETRY, by Robert V. Masters and 
Fred Reinfeld. New York: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co. 1952. 94 pp. Illus. $3.50. Begin- 
ning with the history of coins, this book 
suggests how to start a collection, gives the 
value of American coins, and tells the story 
of why and how paper money is produced. 


LIFT EVERY VOICE. Delaware, Ohio: Coop- 
erative Recreation Service. 1953. 99 pp. 
$2.25. (Order from The Service Dept., Box 
871, Nashville, Tenn.) This accompani- 
ment edition to the song book by the same 
name includes hymns, spirituals, Christ- 
mas carols, and folk songs. 


AMERICAN NONSINGING GAMES, by 
Paul G. Brewster. Norman, Okla.: Univer- 
sity of Okla. Press. 1953. 218 pp. $3.75. 
This book contains a collection of over 150 
well-known games from every state in the 
Union. It is designed for two groups: 
teachers and playground workers, and pro- 
fessional folklorists. The author describes 
each game, gives the European, Asiatic, or 
\frican parallel, and comments on its sig- 
nificance. 


THE HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND STUNTS, 
by Helen and Larry Eisenberg. New York: 
Association Press. 1953. 254 pp. $2.95. Di- 
vided into one-person stunts, “quickies,” 
group stunts, longer stunts, stunts from 
other lands, and physical feats and _ tricks, 
this book offers over 400 ideas for dramatic 
entertainment. Suggestions for writing and 
producing skits are also presented. 


THE BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, by Evelyn Borst. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 1953. 277 pp. $3.50. This 
book discusses the psychology and impor- 
tance of play and tells how to lead a va- 
riety of games that can be played in a 
small space with little or no equipment. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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- «.- each the product of the finest minds in the field 


BOOKLETS 


IN YOUR WORK 


PLANNING FACILITIES 
A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 
athletics. recreation, physical and health education. Includes 
indoor and outdoor facilities, swimming pools. stadia and 
field houses. 


127 pages nf is Price $1.50 


FLOODLIGHTING 
Contains NEMA standard floodlight layouts for popular ath- 
letie and recreation activities. Complete with diagrams that 
show number and type of floodlights needed, location, num- 
ber and height of poles. 


38 pages Price $ .25 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conferenee held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation. Outlines principles. practices and policies 
for any one to follow. 


167 pages Price $1.25 
GRADUATE STUDY 


Another valuable report this by the National Conference 
on Graduate Study in health, physical education and recrea- 
tion. To improve graduate study and preparation in these 
three fields, 


Price $1.00 


UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


A booklet containing recommendations of the National Con- 
ference to improve undergraduate preparation in health edu- 
cation, physical education and recreation, 


40 pages Price $1.00 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


Pointy up the need for physical activity for children of ele- 
mentary school age. Offers a well-rounded program and a 
thorough guide to planning physical education programs for 
children of 5 to 13 years of age. 


48 pages .. Price $ .50 


Write today for your copies of these important and valuable booklets. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Cig 


non- PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEvoreD TO THE ADVANCEME 
This seal, pridemark of 


the Athletic Institute OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
identities its members! 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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A. S. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


115 years of educational book publishing 


The most complete book of sports 
information ever published 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SPORTS 


New and Revised Edition 
by Frank G. Menke 


Special Pre-publication Price 
Until Nov. 9th! 


Never before has there been such a refer- 
ence book—covering every sport through- 
out the world. When the Encyclopedia of 
Sports was first published in 1944, it was 
hailed as the biggest, most authoritative 
collection of sports records and facts ever 
assembled. A great best-seller through the 
years, it has now been completely revised 
and brought up to date with twice as much 
material as in the original volume. It con- 
tains more rules, more drawings, more im- 
portant hard-to-find facts on minor as well 
as major games. You will find the informa- 
tion you need whether it is a question of 
baseball, football, tennis or golf; whether 
you are wondering about dog sledding, 
codeball, intercollegiate competitions, tro- 
phies, coaches or playing areas and equip- 
ment. 


The Encyclopedia of Sports was 
compiled by Frank G. Menke, one of our 
greatest sports writers, with the cooperation 
of hundreds of leading sports authorities. 
It contains complete diagrams of sports 
fields and playing areas and a thorough, de- 
tailed series of indexes with cross references. 
Its convenient new format-—two column 
page — trim size 674" x 1014” — permits 
quick, easy use when problems arise. 


\. S. Barnes & Company has been publish- 
ing educational books since 1838 and has, 
in recent times, also become the nation’s 
leading, publisher of sports books. Barnes 
is proud to be publishing this new volume 
which merges both of the firm's major in- 
terests ip one monumental volume. 


The Encyclopedia of Sports will 
be published on November 9 at the price 
of $10.00. However, copies ordered prior 
to publication will be sold at the special 
price of only $9.00. Order now and SAVE! 


A S. BARNES G COMPANY 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me 


copies of the Encyclopedia 
of Sports at the special pre-publication price of 
34.00 per copy. - understand that this offer ex- 
pires Nov. 9, 1953. 
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New Books in Brief 


(Continued from page 40) 


Included in the contents are indoor games, 
games for the playground or gymnasium, 
holiday games, and picnics. 


CREATIVE HOBBIES, by Harry Zarchy. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. 303° pp. 
Illus. $3.50. Instructions are offered for 
pursuing nine hobbies: bookbinding, lamp- 
making, papercraft, plastics, shellcraft, silk- 
screen printing, stagecraft, whittling, and 
woodcarving. 

CIRCUS TOYS, by Peggy Tearle. Peoria, 
Ill; Charles A. Bennett Co, 1952. 60 pp 
$1.50. This book gives instructions, dia 
grams, and patterns for making circus ani- 
mals and people. 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN, by Marguerite 
Kohl and Frederica Young. New York: A. 
A. Wynn. 1953. 184 pp. $2.50. Divided 
into three sections, this book presents quiet 
indoor, outdoor, and party games for chil- 
dren 4 to 6, 7 to 9, and 10 to 12. A guide 
for choosing the right game lists the type, 
the preparation, number of children, age 
group, and playing time. 


THE JUNIOR BASKET MAKER, by Charles 
Crompton. Peoria, Ill: Charles A. Bennett 
Co. 1952. 35 pp. $1.00. Instructions for 
making 13 baskets are given. Included are 
glass holder, workbasket, breadbasket, and 
plant pot holder. 


YOUR LIGHT FURNITURE, by J. P. Mc- 
Crum. Peoria, Ill: Charles A. Bennett Co 
1952. 132 pp. Illus. $2.75. Written for 
persons desiring to make small pieces of 
furniture, this book deals with properties 
of wood, basic tools, joint making, working 
drawings, and finishing. 


HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE, by 
James H. Woods. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1953. 139 pp. $2.50. This book 
serves as a guide for social workers and 
recreation leaders concerned with recrea 
tional activities for older people. 


THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AMER- 
ICAN SONGS, selected and edited by Mar 
garet B. Boni. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1952. 360 pp. $5.00. This book 
presents 131 songs, their words and music. 
The songs are favorites sung today and 
years ago, arranged in chronological order: 
from 1890; from 1850; from 1776; and be 
fore 1776. 


Educational Booklist 


comecere of 1952 educational 
publications appears in the spring issue 
of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. This 
list, compiled annually by the Education 
Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, has appeared since 1927, first in 
School and Society, later in the Phi 
Delta Kappan. 


A list of 50 outstanding educational 
books of 1952 is available from the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library for 5 cents. 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS in Health tau- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
edited by a Joint Committee of National 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals and 
\AHPER, Clifford L. Brownell, chairman. 
Wash. 6: NEA, 1201 - 16th St.. N.W. 1953. 
136 pp. Hus. Paper $2.00; cloth $2.50 
This book, dealing with current administra- 
tive problems facing educators in health, 
outdoor education, recreation, and athletics, 
was written by outstanding leaders in the 
profession. It is a practical help for educa- 
tors concerned with program improvement 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


A State-Wide "Better Breakfast Week’ Pro- 
gram. Sponsored by the Medical Society 
of New Jersey. Oct. 19-25, 1952. Cereal In 
stitute, 135 8. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 1953. 
121 pp 


Health and Human Relations in Germany. 
Report of the Conference on Problems of 
Health and Human Relations in Germany, 
Nassau Tavern, Princeton, N. J., June 26- 
30, 1950. 

Health and Human Relations. Report of a 
Conference on Health and Human Rela- 
tions held at Hiddesen near Detmold, Ger 
many, Aug. 2-7, 1951. Both are sponsored 
by Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, New York 
City. Published by the Blakiston Co., Inc 
1953. $4.00 


Proceedings of National Food and Nutrition 
Institute. December 8-10, 1952. U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Agriculture Handbook No 
56. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print 
ing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 161 pp. 65c. 
The following two books are available at 
the California State Department of Educa 
tion, Bureau of Health Education, Physical 
Fducation and Recreation, 1014 Oth St., 
Sacramento 14, Calif.: State Legal Provisions 
in California Relating to Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 25 pp 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
for California Secondary School Boys. 76 pp 


Social Hygiene Services in 1952. Annual re 
port of the American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 


Spray-Type Dishwashing Machines. National 
Sanitation Foundation Standards. Standard 
No. 3. Prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Food-Equipment Standards. pp. 
1953. 50c. 


They Found A Way. Report of the National 
Conference on Safety Education in Elemen 
tary Schools. Indiana University, August 
18-22, 1952. Wash., D. C.: National Edu 
cation Association, 1201 6th St... N. W. 
1953. 32 pp. 35c. 


Health Handbook for Teachers. The Flint 
Board of Education and the Mott Founda 
tion Program. Flint, Mich. 38 pp. 


You—In Uniform. A bulletin written at the 
request of the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Services. American So- 
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cial Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 1953. 


The Preschool Child Who Is Blind. Chil 
dren’s Bureau Folder No. 39. Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Wash. 25, D. C. 1958. 23 pp. 10c. 


The Child with a Cleft Palate. Children’s 
Bureau Folder No. 37. 1953. 13 pp. Supt 
of Documents, Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 
25, D. C. 10c. 


The following are Public Affairs Pam 
phlets obtainable from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, at 25c each: 


Doing Something for the Disabled, by Mary 
FE. Switzer and Howard A. Rusk. 


Mental Health — Everybody's Business, by 
Katherine Glover 


Stepmothers Can Be Nice! by Helen Steers 
Burgess. 


Explorations In Human Relations Training. An 
assessment of experience from 1947 to 1953. 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. Sponsored by the National 
Education Association and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of 
Michigan. Available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Healthful Living. A Resource Unit. 7B Citi- 
zenship. Columbus Public School, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 


Safer Motoring. Dept. of Public Instruction, 
State of Delaware. 28 pp. 


School Health Service. City Public Schools, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual Report. 


Physical Education 


How To Improve Your Sport Series, prepared 
by The Athletic Institute, Chicago. New 
York City: A. S. Barnes and Co. 50c each. 
Archery—1950; Badminton—1952; Baseball 
-1950;  Basketball—1951; Bowling—1950; 
Golf—1949; Softball—1953; Tennis—1948; 
lumbling—1949; Volleyball—1952 


Mr. Fullback, by William Campbell Gault. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 1953 
187 pp. $2.50 


General 


World Horizons for Teachers, by Leonard 
S. Kenworthy. New York: Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 1952. 141 pp. $3.25 


Serving Youth Is Education. Ihe Story of a 
Six Year Experiment in Humanizing Educa 
tion, by Harold Saxe ‘Tuttle. Portland: 
Lewis and Clark College. 1953. 12 pp. L5c. 


Sanitation Products Catalog. Huintington, 
Ind.: Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 1953 
18 pp. Illus. Free. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 13th annual 
ed. 1953. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. 516 pp. $6.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 5th an- 


nual ed. 1953. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. $4.00 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAI 


EDUCATION, 


The following Life Adjustment Book 


lets may be obtained from the Science Re TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. . . . $3.50 
Chicago 10, at 40c each: What You Should raged bine 
Know About Communism, by Alfred G methods for handling large pups of pupils on one 
court Included are 73 t t and dia 
Meyer. Planning Your Job Future, by Emery 


Stoops and Lucile Rosenheim. Improving 
Children's Learning Ability, by Harry N 
Rivlin. 


with 18 sketches 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

A handbook for players, 109 pp. . . . $1.50 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE This 


7 11D self instructio handt k gives simple directions 
rAD . for learning the ni nis strokes and im ving 
a! U your court strategy in bot? gies and doubles 
are described in detail in the new illustrated book, 43 action photos a illustrations that show how 
Physical Build ve. Athletic Ability in American Sports hampions play their shots 
by Paul Brodecker charg 
Climaxing 12 years of research thie unusual book ex- Send for these books on approval: Helen 
plains how and why build affects your athletic ability. . w i Madi 4. Wis 
@ Includes Deserigtion of the ideal build for base- Driver, Frost oods, adison 4, > 
ball, swimming, track, tennis, football, hockey golf, ete. 
@ The Athletic Ability (folded inside 
which can be used for self-analysis, shows the 28 differences betw 


two opposites; the POSITYPE (build of and the NEG ATXPE. 
Fer Coaches, Instructors, Players - = 0@ POSTPAID - or write for folder. 
Athletic Ability Publications, Box $11, 721 W. 69th St., Chicage 21, Il 


AND RECREATION 


America’s 


authentic 


health 


magazine 


a continuing source 


of discussion material on 


TODAY '’S HEALTH articles are of direct bene- 
fit to all teachers of physical education, psychol- 
ogy, hygiene, biology and home economics. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 


rodays health 


& Information on Group Rate School Plan sent on request 
—including FREE classroom Discussion Topic Questions 

TODAY’S HEALTH 

Dept. OCT., 535 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

(JI enclose $_ — for the subscription checked below 

CD Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for classroom use, includ- 
ing sample Discussion Topic Questions 


Name___ 
Street__ 
City—_ Zone State 
(J 9 Mo. for $2.40 (1 Yr. for $3.00 
(CD 2 Yrs. for $5.00 (C) 3 Yrs. for $6,50 () 4 Yrs. for $8.00 
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ELLEN MOORE 


M hiagan 


cLassic 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE, 


style $311 
leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel’’. 


Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


@ 

Send for the new Capezio 4 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 

favorites for Folk and » 

Modern dance. Exec. Offices: 
Address Dept. CP- 1053 — 1612 Broadway 
New York * Boston * Chicago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


DANCE CLINICS 
PROVE VALUABLE 


by Julia H. Post 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, 


WITH THE INCREASING interest in par 
ticipation traditional American dance, 
it is becoming more and more evident that 
it is essential that it be 


the public 


incorporated in 
program. It must be 
taught to the younger generations of Amer 
icans in such a way 


school 


that it will be pre 
served as an integral part of our culture 
Four years ago the 
Department at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., instituted a High School Square 
Dance Clinic. The purposes of conducting 
such a clinic were to stimulate interest in 
a wholesome form of recreation, 
age the 


Physical Education 


to encour 
inclusion of the activity in the 
physical education program of the high 
schools of the state, to improve the quality 
of square dance done in the communities, 
and to provide an activity which lends 
itself particularly well to the coeducational 
program of activities. 
Virst Clinic 

The first clinic was a one-day program, 
the students arriving in time for a morn- 
ing session beginning at 10:30 and the after- 
noon session closing at 4:00, allowing ample 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nicke! tensioning 
brackets. in ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 
age extra, 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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time for most of the groups to make the 
trip in one day. The attendance at the 
first clinic was approximately 180, repre- 
senting 11 junior and senior-high schools. 
Each school was limited to 16 students, 
or two sets, and mixed groups of boys and 
girls were encouraged. 


The program, under the direction of 
Gene Gowing, director of Folkways Founda- 
tion, began at 10:30, when the boys and 
girls were assembled in the gymnasium and 
taught the fundamental calls and move- 
ments of the square dance. Although all 
of the students had had some instruction, 
it was felt best to arrive at a common 
ground of fundamentals. 


\fter the lunch period, additional dances 
in the forms taught in the morning session 
were given and some rounds included. The 
teachers accompanying the groups were 
given the calls and sequences for the dances, 
in order that they might use them later, 
as well as information as to where to se- 
cure the music and recordings. During the 
lunch hour, an opportunity was provided 
for a discussion period with Mr. Gowing. 


Demonstrations 


\t the first and third groups 
from one or more high schools in the state 
were invited to present some folk dance 
numbers. These numbers were done in 
It was hoped that such demon 
stration numbers would stimulate interest 
on the part of the others to include more 
of such activities in their programs. 


sessions, 


costume, 


In this section of the country and in this 
state in particular, much of the dance 
done under the name of square dance is 
far removed from the traditional dance 
done in earlier years. The “hillbilly” type 
of music popularized by the radio and the 
scarcity of well-trained callers has led to a 
careless and poorly conducted type of dance 
which fails to challenge the interest of the 
participants and which has led to disrepute 
in many communities. It is to be hoped 
that good teaching and good dancing will 
help to restore this traditional activity to 
its former place of importance in the com. 
munity, 


Value of the Clinic 


At the third annual High School Square 
Dance Clinic, a total of 260 students par- 
ticipated, representing nine elementary and 
junior-high schools and seven. senior-high 
schools. The clinic was financed by charg 
ing a registration fee of $10.00 per school. 
The number from each school was limited 
as stated earlier, to 16. The noonday meal 
was provided at cost. 


The High School Square Dance Clinic 
has been accepted as a valuable and worth- 
while part of the state program and prom- 
ises to continue to contribute richly to the 
high-school physical education program in 
the state. It is the hope that it will con- 
tinue to pay dividends in terms of more 
diversified high-school activity programs 
and enriched recreational life of the com- 
munities of the state. * 
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TAP e BALLET 
EXERCISE AND PRACTICE PHRASES 


CLEARLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


RECORDED MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
For 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Styled by 
EMINENT DANCE AUTHORITIES 
Expressly for 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN ALL TYPES OF DANCE 


DANCE ROUTINES 


——— WRITTEN BY PROMINENT DANCE TEACHERS 


DANCE TERMINOLOGY ye ALL DANCES ARRANGED TO RUSSELL RECORDS & 


RECREATION 


e MODERNe e CHARACTER e« 
COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 


EACH ROUTINE INCLUDES A LIST OF STANDARD 
IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 


POST OFFICE BOX 328 


“with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 


Functional Leotords 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Used by America's leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN : 


DANCE SHOES 
and accessories 


Write for free illustrated brochure, 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, Y. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE 28 PAGE CATALOGUE 


INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS 
WITH CALLS AND MUSIC 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, 
Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of 
teaching square dancing on these outstanding recordings. 
Students of all ages learn quickly by walking through the 
steps before dancing. The wonderfully clear instructions 
are presented in easy, progressive stages. Many thou 
sunds of teachers have had amazing success with these 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums—-and the children 
love them! 


VOW USED IN OVER 10,000 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.! 


PLAUDITS FOR HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


Teachers are most impressed with the simplicity and clarity of 
instruction, precise timing, steady rhythmic music, durability of 
material and Ed Durlacher's friendliness in teaching."’ 
—C. G. FRANKLIN, Assistant Professor 
Chairman, Department of Physical 


Education for Men 
Southern Illinois University 
All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-2, Freeport, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen 

I want to learn more about the 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER al 


bums. Please send me a free descriptive folder | 
Name 
Address 
City State 

Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd | 


268 King Street West, Toronte 28, Ontaria 
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TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


Leslie 
Lowry, 
5-year N. E. 
Champion, in 
action with 

Harvard 
equipment. 


Table Tennis 
alone, gives 
everybody the 

chance to “get 

into the game.” 

Everybody 
plays, rcegard- 
less of athletic 
ability, sex, or 
physical size. 


HARVARD 
gives to all 
the equipment 
of champions, 
expertly built 
for extra 
skill. 


954 EDITION 
TABLT 
TENNIS TEACHER. 


s Co. 
Dept. 1-2 


Tenn 
Harvard Table 
60 State $1., Boston, 


end free Horvord Toble Tennis Teacher 


Title 
Address Stote 


City 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


t N W Washing tor 


fitor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 


For full information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therapy 
Section, and on how to become identified with this Section, see “Recreational 
Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL. Suggestions relative to 
the content of this column should be mailed to the Section Editor. 


Minnesota Is Recruiting 


Fred M. Chapman, supervisor of patient 
program services, Department of Public 
Welfare, Minneapolis, writes: 

“We now have 80 full-time hospital 
recreational personnel employed in our 11 
state hospitals. However, our Civil Service 
eligibility lists are still somewhat bare, and 
we are especially interested in learning of 
new, qualified prospects who would be in 
terested in joining our system.” 

Patient Activities Leader [| and IL posi 
tions have a salary range of $252 to $332 
per month; Patient Programs Supervisor I 
positions, $360 to $410. In addition, most 
Minnesota state hospital employees may re 
ceive their room, board, and laundry for 
$35.00 per month if they reside on institu- 
tional grounds. Employment may be se- 
cured only after successful completion of a 
Civil Service Examination, the written part 
of which may be taken in most large cities 
throughout the nation. In all cases, it is 
desirable to communicate directly with 
Mr. Chapman for purposes of exchanging 
detailed information pertaining to job pref.- 
erences and opportunities. 


Intercom 


The American National Red Cross Rec 
reation Suggestions Exchange Bulletin has 
had a face lifting. The June-July 1953 is 
sue, Vol. VIII, Nos. 6 and 7, has come out 
with a new title, Intercom, and an attrac- 
tive masthead and format. This well-re- 
spected publication is a monthly, and 
although distributed primarily to military 
hospitals, it is made av@ilable upon re. 
quest to Veterans Administration and state 
hospitals. Lillian Summers, National Rec- 
reation Consultant, Service in Military 
Hospitals, ANRC, Washington 13, D. C., 
is Fditor. 
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Clubmobiles in Korea 


the American National Red Cross needs 
personnel for clubmobile recreation pro 
grams in the Far East. Qualified young 
women should apply at once. See page 52 
for details and information about where 
to write. 


Sport and Health 


Sport and Health, 50 lectures from = the 
International Conference on Sport and 
Health held in Oslo in connection with the 
Olympic Winter Games 1952, is a fine pub 
lication. It is understood that while the 
supply lasts the book may be obtained free 
of charge. Requests should be directed to 
Otto Johansen, M.D., Statens Ungdomsog 
Idrettskontor, Kronprinsens gt. 6, Oslo, 
Norway. 


Music Performance Trust Fund 


If you have not had the benefit of in 
strumental concerts made available by your 
AFM local through the co-operation of the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, your at 
tention is invited to an article “Music 
Comes to Disabled Veterans” by Lenard 
Quinto, chief of music, Recreation Service, 
Special Services, VA, Washington, D. C., in 
the May International Musician. 


In the article Mr. Quinto describes the 
recreational and therapeutic programs made 
available through the MPTF. According 
to law, similar programs may be set up 
for public hospitals provided that monies 
allocated to the geographical areas are suf 
ficient for music performances desired. 

For further information, write Samuel 
R. Rosenbaum, Trustee, Music Perform 
ance Trust Fund, 11 E. 47th St.. New York 
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NISSEN “‘Hidden Hinge” Streamlines 


butions to the MopeERN TRAM- 

=POLtne. Created by NISSEN— 

First Name in Trampolining. 

LARGER CLEAR WORKING 
SURFACE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline* 


NISSEN ry J Introduces Revolutionary NEW, SMOOTH 
MODEL New Frame Tube UNI-TUBE with 
Greatest of All “Flashfolds” 
Folds Faster —- More Easily 
NO MORE 
Most Noteworthy of all contri- PROJECTIONS 


Eliminates all 
Upthrust Hinges 
or joints 


PADS FOLD FLUSH 
with Frame As 
“Hidden Hinge” 

opens 


PADS DON'T 
BUNCH 
or 


PINCH 


FOLD THE 77 
with Pads 
All in Place 


Write for FREE Literature 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Winning Isn’t All 
(Continued from page 17) 


Game Relationships 


Our game relationships must em- 
phasize friendship before and after 
the contest. The loss in competitive 
spirit when two opposing teams use 
the same dressing room before and 
after the game would be of little on 
no value compared to the good that 
could come from the contacts made 
and the friendly spirit engendered. 
In our class and intramural compe- 
lilion, Opposing teams can associate 
closely together and the competition 
can still remain strong. In our inter 
school athletics, we are adopting 
more universally the practice of 
“getting together after the game.” 
We must continue in this and other 
similar practices to develop more of 
a spirit of friendly competition. 

In our classes, through procedures 
such as mixed teams and different 
teams chosen daily, we tend to ham- 
per any attempts at developing false 
incentives to win. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAI 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


At the same time, in our intra 
mural and interschool athletics, by 
attracting crowds, charging admis 
sion, excess publicity, champion. 
ships, and other such devices, we cre 
ate false values among the partici 
pants and an exaggerated impor 
tance of the game. Those concerned 
must direct their efforts toward re 
defining the importance of the game 


and teaching the true values of ath 


letics in our school programs. 


Our Aim in Education 


In physical education and athlet 
ics, we must adopt the aims of edu 
cation as a whole. The nature of 
these will vary with the individual 
or group, but in most cases we can 
agree that they would include the 
fullest possible enjoyment of life and 
the greatest possible help to others. 
We should be moving toward the 
aims of education through the use of 
physical activities, while others do so 
through mental activity. 

In most physical activities, the im- 
mediate objective is to win the game, 


That is 
lo win is an 
objective—not the aim—ol the ac 


match, or championship. 
why a score is kept. 


livity. Just as some people cheapen 
their lives by only accomplishing ob 
jectives along the way, with no spe 
cific aim in life, so there are people 
in athletics and physical education 
who would cheapen education by 
disregarding the aims ol the activity 
and settling for the immediate ob 
jectives. They would put everything 
else aside just to win the game. 

In our “education through physi 
cal activity,” we must place improve 
ment of the whole individual above 
improvement of score and winning 
the person above winning the game 
We aim at developing the perfect 
person through our physical activity 


We will allow nothing to detract 


from that goal and nothing will be 
accepted as a substitute for it. We 
are a part of the educational pro 
gram because we are able to con 
tribute, through our particular medi 
um, toward the realization of the 
aims of education. * 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


RAINY-DAY SPEEDBALL 
by Gurren 


\RE YOUR rainy days fun? Or do you 
moan when the downpour sends your speed 
ball classes indoors, asking yourself, “What 
can I do today that’s different?” A_ little 
initiative and effort on your part can go a 
long way in helping to make indoor speed 
ball fun and interesting for your classes. 


Quiet-Type Games 


Perhaps the most fun from student stand 
point is a speedball game won by answer 
ing questions correctly. You need at least 
50 speedball rules and strategy questions; 
true-false and simple recall are best. Each 
question has a goal value; field-goal for the 
easiest, and touchdown and dropkick for 
the more difficult questions. 

Divide the class into teams, select volun 
teer officials including two referees, score- 
keeper, and timekeeper and have each team 
turn in a line-up, Using the blackboard as 
a scoresheet will help the students learn 
how to keep score. Explain the length of 
quarters and intermission. One referee 
should administer a question to a particu 
lar player and indicate whether the answer 
is correct. Coinciding with holding the 
ball, the player is allowed three seconds in 
which to answer. In case of any coaching, 
the second referee should award a penalty 
kick question to the opposing team. Alter 
nate questions between teams. Each team 
may request team time-outs in which to 
huddle and share information. 

The scorer must be responsible for re 
cording the correct score, and the timer 
has a stopwatch to time “holding the ball” 
in addition to a clock or watch for the 
quarter time. The game may be varied in 
any method to fit the situation. Soon you 
will realize the youngsters are learning 
speedball rules without great effort. 

\ more individual-type test is one for 
beginning players. Make up a kit for every 
student or two students. This kit should 
eonsist of an oblong piece of blank paper 
representing a speedball field, seven nar 
row, colored strips as long as the width of 
the paper representing end, five-yard, re 
straining, and center lines; markers for 
goal posts, and small circles of colored pa 
per, representing players. Set a time limit 
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for the students to assemble the field and 
put the players in correct’ position, mark 
ing the initials of each on the circle. Lhis 
aids beginners in learning the areas on the 
field and the positions of players. 

\ third type of test which is more active 
in nature may be used in a small room 
where students can move about. With 
chalk draw the lines of a speedball field on 
the floor. Give cach team a problem to 
work out and later demonstrate on the 
make-shitt field. This can be very useful 
in demonstrating strategy for out-of-bounds 
plays, tree kick, and touchdown scoring 
possibilities. 


Active Play 


The second category includes those ac 
tivities which may be carried on with the 
actual use of a speedball. Any drills on 
games you use will naturally depend upon 
the space in which you work. The follow 
ing techniques appear to lend themselves 
to indoor practice: kickups, dribbling, trap- 
ping, tackling, pass and run, juggle, and 
place kick. Only the put and dropkick 
must be omitted, and even these may be 
practiced without a ball. 

Executing the dribble and kickup on a 
hardwood floor can be tricky. Make your 
drills or relays stimulating by penalizing 
the team if the ball or player touches the 
wall. ‘This challenges the player to exert 
better control over the ball and practice 
sole trap and heel stops. 

These suggested activities are but a small 
portion of what may be included in a 
“rainy-day” program to have fun learning 
speedball. Let’s make the rainy day pro 
gram FUN! 


ONE-ON-ONE 
BASKETBALL 


by WILLIAM N. WASSON 
act 
omas jefferson jr High hoo 


Michigar 


1O ENLIVEN DRILLS and tundamentals 
in basketball, we have developed a game 
which we call “One-on-one.” We believe 
this game gives each plaver a chance for 
a practical demonstration of the following 
offensive and detensive skills respectively: 
Offensive—dribbling, faking, quick breaks, 
shooting; Defensive—shifting, susceptibility 
to fakes, “stealing” the ball, individual 
guarding 


Rules of the Game 

Ihe gym class is divided into two groups. 
4 and B. Each group lines up at the end 
line of the basketball court. Team 4 will 
place a player with the ball at the foul line 
in its defensive court and team B will place 
a player at the center of the court jist in 
side its defensive court. A player puts the 
ball in play by dribbling, trving to out 
maneuver the B player and make a basket. 

Should A player make any of the follow 
ing violations the ball will go to B player 
for his offensive try: double dribble, dis 
continuous dribble, carrying the ball on 
palming the ball, dribbling out of bounds 
failing to get the ball across the ten-second 
line in the required time, or recrossing 
the ten-second line after he has gone into 
his offensive court. 

\fter team A's successful or unsuccessful 
attempt to make a basket, the ball goes to 
the B player for his offensive try; naturally, 
the A player is now on defense. 

(1) If the dribbler charges, the defensive 
player is given one free throw, The new 
one-on-one free-throw rule is observed. (2) 
If the defensive player fouls the offensive 
player before he attempts to shoot, one free 
throw is awarded. There is no play at the 
free-throw lane; the ball goes over to the 
defensive player, or if both have had their 
offensive tries each goes to the end of his 
respective line and two new players come 
out. (3) Tf the offensive player fouls while 
in the act of shooting, two tree throws are 
awarded. 

When all players have had both their 
defensive and offensive tries, the score is 
totaled. A field goal counts two points and 
a free throw, one point. If the defensive 
player “steals” the ball and makes either 
a successful or unsuccessful attempt to make 
the basket he is still entitled to his offensive 
chance. 

We feel that this game teaches the basic 
principles of man-to-man defense, affords 
a chance to teach good dribbling funda 
mentals and offensive maneuvers, and gives 
the instructor a chance to watch each 
plaver. 


CLOWN CLUBS 
or A. 


tt 


e 


\ CLOWN CLUB in aln 


rost any large high 
school or junior college has limitless possi 


bilities for school functions and local bene 
fits. 

The Vallejo Clown Club, since its origin 
in June 1951, has made over 60 appearances 
at some 40 different fairs, parades, benefit 
programs, openings, football 
games, hospitals, and Hatlowe’en, Christ 
mas, and private parties. 


gas-station 


It’s simple to organize a successful Clown 
Club if members are willing to spend some 
time and just a litthe money on proper 
costume and make-up. A small “combo 
band” or orchestra would be an immediate 
attraction. Simple skits worked out by a 
group can be either in pantomine or with 
a narrator. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 


sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Basketball Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. 


National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate ’ 
ve the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
X Si, As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that ‘) ue 
give your “Fives’’ extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. Rea 4 

See those lithe rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme fim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


“p 


Support 
HEEL-T0-TOE 


CUSHIONED INSOLE 


SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


custionen 
SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


Double heel cushion, 
to prevent painful bruises. 
Extre protection of arch 


AD 


White, Black, Bive, Red, Gold 
Team color laces also available. 


Pull-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece 


MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


Lets Toes Lie Straight 
& and Free, for 
Action 


The Shoes of Champions-TMhey Wash 


New, special rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions 


Pivot pod is extra large, 
flat for speed-turns 


Tempered toe bumper 
for extra weer 


@ uniteo sTATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SHORTS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
GYM SUIT CATALOG 
Ask about our nationally acceptea 
cheerleader uniforms! 


SPORTS EQUIP. 
COMPANY 


FOND OULAC WISCONSIN 


for! 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formeriy National Section on Women’s Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NSGWS Election Approaching 


In the spring of 1954, members of NSG- 
WS (formerly NSWA) will vote for a 
Chairman-elect, who will serve for two 
years as co-ordinator of the work of the 
District Chairmen, and then automatically 
assume the duties of Chairman of the Sec- 
tion. It is important, therefore, to choose 
a person with administrative ability, vision, 
and an interest in the problems of sports 
for girls and women. It is important also 
to consider her being able to attend meet- 
ings during her term of office in various 
parts of the country. 


All women members of AAHPER with 
an interest in girls and women’s sports 
may have a voice in this election—first by 
submitting names of suitable candidates, 
and later by voting on the final slate pre- 
sented by the Nominations and Elections 
Committee at the district or national con- 
vention. 


Be sure to send your nomination for 
Chairman-elect of NSGWS by NOVEMBER 
15 to: 


Laurie E. Campbell 
Barbour Gymnasium 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


N. Y. State News 


Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
will speak at the AWPENYS Zone Meeting 
this month about the Second International 
Congress on Physical Education for Girls 
and Women (see pages 32-33). 

Betty Schweitzer, New York state basket- 
ball chairman, has been named President- 
elect of the AWPENYS group. Elisa Proby 
of Westbury High School was appointed 
State Volleyball Chairman, 


New Riding Center 
Claire Noyes was the chairman of a new 
NSGWS Instruction and Rating Center in 
riding at the  Perry-Mansfield Camps, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., Aug. 8-14, 1953. 


Riding Center in California 


Cressmont, Mills College Riding School, 
offered two riding sessions in June, for 
students and teachers interested in an in 
tensive course in the theory and practice of 
riding. The course followed the standards 
worked out by the Riding Committee of 
the NSGWS. 

The staff consisted of Cornelia Cress, 
owner of the school; Phyllis Van Fleet, 
chairman, California State Riding Com- 
mittee, and member of NSGWS Riding 
Committee; and Mrs. Mary Lou Hansen, 
national judge. 


Eastern District Report 


Mrs. Pat Morris, chairman of the East- 
ern District NSGWS, 1952-53, reports the 
following: 


(1) Too many of the state committees are 
lacking in essential personnel such as rec- 
reation leaders, P.T.A. representatives, and 
school administrators. 


(2) Many of the state representatives are 
lax in making use of available channels for 
better public relations. 


(3) Specific work must be done to pro- 
vide section meetings for the state conven- 
tion programs in the District. This is an 
excellent oportunity to present NSGWS 
materails and to recruit women for the 
state committee. 


(4) Progress has been made in the Dis- 
trict in that more women are participating 
in NSGWS work. There are now 77 sports 
chairmen and 231 on state committees. 

(5) New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Delaware have made 
good progress during the 1952-53 year. 
Connecticut and New Jersey continue to 
sponsor a fine state program. Better co 
operation has come about in New York 
through the efforts of the state represen 
tative. 

(6) The District Chairman attempted to 
have replacements for state representatives 
elected. Such elections were instrumental 
in placing more high-school people in office. 
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(7) Personnel on state committees have 
included sports chairmen, area representa- 
tives, elementary, high school, college per- 
sons, interscholastic council, state educa- 
tion department, P.T.A., state departments 
of recreation, state supervisors, county su 
pervisors, WNORC, state and student 
AFCW, CYO, school principals, and Girl 
Scouts. 


(8) The District held 21 state committee 
meetings. 


(9) Twenty-three clinics were conducted 
in the various sports activities. 

(10) The state committees distributed 
publications to junior-high schools, 
high schools, colleges, recreation groups, 
state associations, school administrators, 
PLT.A.’s, and recreation boards. 


Fame Spreads 


krances Todd, Northern California state 
representative, head of the U.S. delegation 
to the Second International Congress on 
Physical Education for Girls and Women 
(see pages 32-33 of this issue) in Paris, 
reports that there was a great deal of in 
terest in NSGWS. 

She writes: “The display of Guides and 
other NSGWS publications was looked at 
constantly—and after my speech I had 
many, many delegates ask very detailed 
questions. Most of the countries that play 
girls basketball use men’s rules, and I was 
besieged with questions regarding the rea- 
sons behind our girls rules. I felt the oth 
ers wanted to adopt our plan. Male 
coaches, teachers, and officials for girls 
sports are common outside of America. The 
delegates disapprove of this practice, and 
are trying to train women for the jobs.” * 


NSGWS Publications 
Now Available 


- Official Basketball Guide 
1953-54 


: Selected Basketball Articles— 
NSWA Guides 1936-1953 $1.00 


- Basketball Rules Reprint 
Reprint of Rules Section 
from Official Basketball 

Guide. 
1-9 copies 25c; 10-49 copies 20c; 
50-99 copies 17c; 100 copies 15c 


: Standards in Sports for Girls 
- and Women (Revised 1953) 75c 


Order from 


NSGWS 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


WRITE FOR FREE 
GYM SUIT CATALOG 

Ask about our nationally accepted 
cheerleader uniforms! 


WYattional EQUIP. 
COMPANY 


368-380 N. MARQUETTE ST. 
FOND DULAC, WISCONSIN 
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Health Educators! 
Have You Comments? 


@ The problem of preparing teachers for 
health education is a matter of increas- 
ing concern to the profession. Some 
facets of the problem are presented here 
for your comments. Address your re- 
plies to Coast-to-Coast Editor, AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St.. N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


What Preparation for Undergraduate 
Health Education Majors? Ihe Jackson's 
Mill Conference, held in 1948, was the 
first approach to this aspect, Since then 
two conferences have been held to con 
sider specific preparation for  under- 
graduate majors in health education. Re 
ports from these three conferences point 
the way to better major programs, but 
there is need for continuous evaluation. 
How can this best be done? 


What Preparation for Undergraduate 
Health Education Minors? Little atten 
tion has been paid to the evaluation of 
programs for undergraduate minors in 
health education. Hundreds of colleges 
and universities are graduating teach 
ers with a minor in health education. 
Moreover, many of these teachers will 
be teaching health. Should an attempt 
be made to measure the adequacy of 
their preparation? 


What Preparation in Health Education for 
Physical Education Majors? All who are 
concerned with the school health pro 
gram are interested in the health-edu 
cation preparation of physical education 
majors, since in very schools, 
health is taught by physical educators. 
In addition, there are many opportuni 
ties for correlation in these two areas. 
Should there be consideration of the 
best minimum preparation while fulfill- 
ing major and minor requirements in 
other areas? 


What Preparation in Health Education for 
All Teachers? Although it has long been 
realized that health teaching is the re- 
sponsibility of every teacher, elementary 
or secondary, little opportunity has been 
given for preparation. Unless teachers 
have the necessary factual information 
and understanding growth and develop- 
mental characteristics of children and 
youth, their health needs cannot be met. 
How can such preparation be assured? 


THE NATIONAL 


General Comments 


@ Microfilmed volumes of the JOURNAL and 
Research Quarterly since 1951 are now 
available to members of our Association. 
Films may be purchased inexpensively from 
University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. This is an additional service to our 
library members. 


e@ Dr. Charles A. Bucher, AAHPER mem- 
ber and co-ordinator of physical education 
at New York University, has written an 
illustrated article entitled “Little League 
Baseball Can Hurt Your Boy,” appearing 
in the Look Magazine of Aug. 11, 1953. As 
sociate Professor Bucher is a contributor of 
the JouRNAL and Research Quarterly. 


e@ Dr. Howard E. Wilson, New York City, 
will become Secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission Novy. 1, succeeding 
Dr. William G. Carr. 

The 20-member Commission, jointly 
sponsored by the National Education Com 
mission and the American Association of 
School Administrators, conducts surveys 
and studies, publishes books and docu 
ments, and formulates policy statements on 
critical, educational issues. publication 
now in process is Athletics in Education. 


Pleased with Himself? 


Why not? He is mailing his Na- 
tional Convention Hotel Reser- 
vation early, so he’s sure of good 
accommodations at the Hotel 
Statler in New York, April 18-23. 
Mail yours today to: 
Dr. Nelson S. Walke 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
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COAS 


STAFF 


@ The American National Red Cross needs 
young women for clubmobiles in Korea. 

Clubmobile girls will carry on a diversi 
fied recreation program. Requirements 
are that they be 23-28 years old, have a 
college background, special aptitude for 
group recreation in such fields as music, 
dramatics, art, ete. 

Salaries begin at approximately $230 
monthly according to background and ex 
perience. Travel and maintenance while 
overseas are furnished. A training period 
of two weeks is held at National Head 
quarters. 


For additional information write: Per- 
sonnel Service, American National Red 
Cross, 18th and D Sts., N.W., Wash. 13, 
<4. 


@ Two AAHPER members participated in a 
television-radio program on “Are Organized 
Sports Harming Our Children?” discussed 
in the American Forum of the Air last 
month. 


Dr. Fred V. Hein, AMA consultant in 
health and fitness and AAHPER vice-presi- 
dent in health, and Simon A. McNeeley, 
specialist in health, physical education, and 
athletics, U. S. Office of Education, were 
among the four panel members. 


‘Twenty-five television stations and 165 
radio stations carried the NBC program. 


@ Children in Focus, the second yearbook 
of American Association for Health, Physi 
cal Education, and Recreation, is now ready 
for the press. ‘The book is intended for all 
those having anything to do with the plan 
ning or executing of a program of health 
and physical education or recreation for 
children of the elementary school age 
group. Delia P. Hussey, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education in the De 
troit Public Schools, is editor and general 
chairman of the publication. 


The editorial committee is composed of 
Vaughn Hall, Utah State Department of 
Education; Frances Wayman Hogan, Assis 
tant Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Fort Worth, Texas; C. O. Jackson, 
University of Illinois; Edwina Jones, Super 
visor of Health and Physical Education, 
Cleveland Public Schools; Robert Yoho, 
Indiana State Department of Education. 
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COUPON 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Fill out each coupon you wish 


2. Clip them out (see p. 54, too) 
3. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 - l6th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for fall and winter classes. 


MORE COUPONS COMING 


This feature will appear again in February 
in time for you to order material for spring 
Classes. 


FOR ADVERTISERS ONLY: 


Asa service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the 
next feature, send your ad (one-half page or 
more) and copy for the coupon to the 


AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

No coupon space will be sold. We will receive 
the coupons from our readers. Each Friday, 


they will be sent on to you or the person desig- 
nated by you to receive them. 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


[J To help plan our gym suit requirements, please send us 
latest color booklet and complete information on Moore 
Gym Suits, 

[) Forward your brochure "Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 

Remarks 

Name 

School 

Address 


Town 


Title 


Zone 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., DEPT. J 


Please send free booklets as checked below 

[]) FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR BOOK 

[] OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 

() OFFICIAL LITTLE LEAGUE RULES 

[) LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BAT CATALOG 

{) LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM GOLF CATALOG 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


ALDRICH and ALDRICH, Ine. 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 

CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 

| should like to examine samples of your 
gymnasium costumes in the following styles: 


1 am interested in considering these styles for: 

C)_ my personal use C) my general students 

Our gymnasium costumes are usually purchased through: 
[) Our physical education department or business office 
C) Through our bookstore 

{1 Through our local dealer whose name is: 


{] my major group 


Name of Dealer City 
Signed 
Address 
Name of School 


Rush FREE Literature 
describing 


REK-O-CUT Rhythmaster 


As advertised on page 57 


Also send data on: 

12-inch Turntables 
[] 16-inch Turntables 
Portable 


Disc Recorder 


Portable 
Hi-Fi Phonograph 


Name 


Address 


THE REK-O-CUT CO. 


38-01 QUEENS BLVD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


International Cellucotton Products Co.,—Educational Dept. PE-103 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free (except for postage) your 10-minute, 16mm. sound film ‘The 
Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


day wanted ‘allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 
(for older girls) copies of VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 
(girls 9-12 yrs.) copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
( ) Physiology Chart ( ) Teaching Guide 

Name 

Organization 

Street 


City Zone State 
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CLIP-—A- 
COUPON 


WHAT TO DO 


Fill out each coupon you wish 

Clip them out (see p. 53, too) 
Send them to: 

Advertising Manager 

AAHPER 

1201 - 16th St, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for your fall and winter classes. 


AAHPER 


Your professional library is your assistant 
in practical matters, theory, problems, advice, 
research, or just plain enjoyment. 


Use the coupon to order from: 
AAHPER Publication Sales 
1201 - 16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Publication listing available on request. Also 
see inside back cover, this issue. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 2-2 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION 
CAMDEN 2, N. J. 


Please send me information on RCA Victor Folk and Square Dance Records. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Please Send Particulars About 
NEW NISSEN MODEL 77 
TRAMPOLINE 

at no cost to me. 


Name 
Address 


City-State 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 47 


TODAY’S HEALTH, the monthly health maga- 

zine published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Authentic, reliable health information and 
health education material—presented in a well 
illustrated, readable style. Return this coupon 
for a free copy of TODAY’S HEALTH, also 
complete information on our Group Copy Plan 
for Schools, plus samples of the teaching aids 
prepared each month for school subscribers. 


NAME . 
STREET 
CITY G STATE 


BRODERICK SUITS 
Send Color Catalog on Approved School Styles of Broderick Gym-Suits to 
PHY. DIR. 

SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY : . ZONE STATE 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE ON 
First AAHPER Yearbook, 1951 


Listed among 23 best educational books of 1951 
—Phi Delta Kappan; chosen as outstanding by 
250 leading educators. 
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Coast to Coast... 
(Continued from page 52) 


Health Education 


@ The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be 
one of the organizations sponsoring the 
National Conference on Driver Education 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Nov. 15-18. The purpose of the conference 
will be to examine and revise the 1949 poli- 
cies and recommendations for high-school 
programs; to develop similar guides for 
driver-education programs for adults and 
out-of-school youth; and to explore further 
problems in teacher education and research 
as they relate to driver education. Attend- 
ance is limited to 200 delegates from the 
sponsoring groups. The National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the Nation- 
al Education Association will administer 
the conference. 


Recreation Education 
@ The National Rifle Association, in co 
operation with units of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has revised its Hunter 
Safety Course for acceptance on a nation- 
wide scale. The course is designed to en- 
courage safe gun handling, and to reduce 
hunting accidents. It may be conducted by 
any qualified adult instructor who is certi- 
fied by the National Rifle Association of 
America on the basis of experience and a 
written examination. Groups of individuals 
who desire to sponsor this course should 
write to the National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., Wash. 6, D. C. 
A. E. Florio, J. W. Smith, C. A. Troester, 
Jr., and J. B. Kessel represented the 
AAHPER at the revision workshop. 


@ Applications are being accepted for the 
Corrective Therapist examination for Civil 
Service positions in the Veterans Admin 
istration in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. 

The salary ranges from $3,410 to $5,060. 
Appropriate education is required for all 
positions. For positions paying $4,205 and 
above, appropriate experience is also re 
quired. 

\pplications should be sent to the Cen- 
tral Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Veterans Administration, Wash. 25, D. C. 


@ A national Play Sculpture Competition 
to encourage new designs in playground 
equipment is being cosponsored by Par- 
ents Magazine, The Museum of Modern 
Art, and Creative Playthings, Inc., for a 
period of six months closing Jan. 1, 1954. 

Five prizes totaling $2,000 plus additional 
royalties will be awarded to winning de- 
signs. Creative Playthings, Inc., will manu- 
facture at least one of the winning entries 
by the 1954 Museum exhibition. 

The entries should be adaptable for pub 
lic parks, housing developments, school 
playgrounds, and backyards of private 
homes. Entries, submitted with models 
and drawings, should be addressed to Cre 
ative Playthings, Inc., 5 University Place, 
New York 3. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


The School Towels That Prove: 
Quality Pays Off — All Ways! 


The real standard of towel quality and economy is cost-per- 
use. And sturdy, thirsty, McArthur SUPER-GYM and SUPER- 
TURK Gym Towels are the lowest cost-per-use towels on to- 
day's market. The reason? . . . the use of highest grade long 
staple, triple twisted, two-ply yarns; and the manufacturing 
know-how of over 70 years experience. Investigate McArthur 
Towels for your school. Write today for information. 


GEO. Me ART 1] U ht BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voiland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y 


e A digest of 57 measures relating to rec: 
reation as passed by the 1953 Legislature 
and signed by the Governor, has been re- 
leased in Sacramento by Sterling S$. Winans, 
director of recreation, to recreation and 
park officials of cities, counties, and special 
districts. The 20-page digest contains a 
brief analysis of 140 bills that were intro 
duced. The compilation is available on re 
quest to the Recreation Commission, 72 
Capitol Ave., Room 609, Sacramento 


@ Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secre 
tary-treasurer, and Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, 
consultant in recreation education, repre- 
sented AAHPER at a Chicago convention 
in August to form a Federation of National 
Professional Organizations for Recreation. 

Recognizing that the recreation profes 
sion is a broad field and that it includes 
the planners, leaders, administrators and 
service personnel for park, municipal, insti 
tutional, voluntary agency, industrial, com 
mercial, college and school recreation pro 
grams, the delegates agreed that through 
co-ordinated effort better recreation serv 
ices could be offered. A tentative constitu 
tion was drawn up, numerous short and 
long-term projects listed, and temporary 
officers elected. When the nine professional 
the Federation and the Constitution and 
organizations approve their participation in 
appoint official representatives, another 
meeting will be called by the temporary 
chairman. *® 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
of Books and Articles 


1939 through 1951 


Prepared by 
Eleanor L. Wright 


Paddle Board 10c 

Boating 25e 

Canoeing 25e 

Sailing 35e 
AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


Slazenger Field Hockey Stick 


Handmade from finest English Ash 
Four rubber inserts in handle. 
Fine finish. Rubber Grip. 


= = (6 More) 
5.75 ore 7.95 than 6) 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
Shipping extra 
Everything for Field Hockey. Inquire. 
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“DRESSING UP” 
YOUR DRESSING ROOM 


by MRS. ALICE J. 


TURNER 
Educatior 

Kane Wigt Lf rennsyivanid 
ARE YOU LOOKING for an idea to 
brighten up your locker room? A teaching 
aid of real value, though one not always 
given due consideration in a subject where 
teaching is largely on a visual level, is the 
bulletin board placed in the dressing or 
locker room, All students have access to 
and use the locker and dressing rooms. In 
that informal few minutes before and after 
class, an attractive board with eye appeal 
will prove to be a helpful aid to the physi- 
cal education program. 


Varied Uses 


There is an ever present need for post- 
ing announcements of schedules, classes, 
and procedures or rules for the use of the 
gym, as well as information regarding in 
tramurals, game schedules, team standings, 
ur cheerleading. A board might also con 
win a monthly school activity calendar, 
cafeteria menu for the month, poster invi- 
tations to join activity groups. Social an 
nouncements of school dances, class par- 
ties, or “Y" meetings are also of interest. 
All these -indicate how a board may be 
used, but a more important and education 
al tie-up with the gymnasium classes con 
sists of a series of layouts of phases of the 
physical education program for the year. 

In preparation for the first day of classes, 
an extra effort should be made to have a 
colorful and splashy board introducing the 
coming activities. Attention should — be 
called to the board by including it in a 
tour of the gymnasium. Making a verbal 
request for all classes to check a certain 
item on the board is a helpful technique. 
At intervals during the term, this request 
is repeated in order to keep an active con 
tact. 


Pictorial Tie-up 


The most important part of the board's 
use is the pictorial tie-up with physical 
and health education by means of posters 


or displays; for example, displays on pos- 
ture, colds, or personal hygiene, one on 
tuberculosis just before the school sponsors 
the X-ray program, one on polio at the 
time of the year when it is important to 
take special precautions, or on teeth when 
dental examinations are in progress. [he 
physical education course itself may be 
highlighted by attractive displays of tum 
bling, dancing, or recreational activities for 
after-school hours, out-of-door activities, 
and so on. Regardless of the theme, it 
should have a bearing on some phase of 
the program. 


Sources 


Sources of material are wide and varied, 
The easiest are the always available cur 
rent clippings and photographs of people 
in sports and allied activities. These need 
not be filed, as their use is temporary al- 
though in some cases filing is advisable. 
The library can supply a listing of all 
available free materials, pamphlets, and in 
formation on almost any subject from the 
Educator’s Index of Free Materials. 


Any of the numerous national organiza 
tions is more than glad to make available 
its free materials. ‘Che tuberculosis associa 
tions, National Polio Foundation, National 
Dairy Council, and the leading insurance 
companies are a few, while manufacturing 
companies of feminine aids, some drug sup 
ply houses, and foods or food-processing 
companies are also valuable sources. Col 
ored illustrations from advertising matter 
and magazines, especially the teen-age peri 
odicals, contain abundant illustrations for 
grooming with all the aspects of health, 
posture, and etiquette for varied activities. 

One of the permanent fixtures on the 
board might be a height-and-weight chart 
supplied by the school nurse. Nearby, a 
small bathroom scale, free to all, would be 
a very worthwhile addition. 


Size and Construction 

The size and construction of a bulletin 
board may vary with the available wall 
space. However, it should be large enough 
to be of practical value, placed at eye level 
in good light, and situated in the most 
traveled part of the room. After trying vari- 
ous places, it was found that the best spot 
was near one of the mirrors which, of 
course, are used by most of the students. 

Materials also vary as to price and dura- 
bility. One type of masonite, celotex, or 
other commercial wallboards as well as 
cork may be used but most of them need 
a protective finish. Varnish is suitable but 
a coat of brightly colored paint is more at- 
tractive. The board should be framed for 
stability and secured firmly to the wall. 
The materials chosen should allow thumb 
tacks to be easily pressed in and withdrawn. 
Ihe use of transparent tape is not advis- 
able as it adheres to the board and paper 
surfaces, and the tape cannot be removed 
without difficulty. 


Satisfying Rewards 

Even as our teaching plans require time, 
so also must time be spent in planning for 
this teaching aid. After the particular sub- 
ject has been decided, the spread must be 
worked out, keeping in mind that the ap- 
peal is to the teen-ager. It must be color- 
ful, eye-catching, and to the point. For all 
the extra work the rewards are satisfying. 
Hearing the surprised and pleased com- 
ments of the students as each new display 
goes up more than repays the effort. So, 
do try “dressing up” your dressing room 
with a snappy 


informative — bulletin 


FILM FORUMS 


The American Film torum will present 
the second of a series of nine monthly 
forum films this month. The series is avail 
able on a subscription plan to schools, col- 


Health illustrated as the first of the seven Cardinal Principles of Education. Weight 
chart appears at right. 
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leges, churches, Y’s, public libraries, clubs, 
community centers, ete. 
Objective of the American Film Forum, 
516-5th Ave., New York City, is to stimulate 
(Concluded on page 62) 


Are You Looking For That New 
and EXCITING FIELD GAME 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, 
kicking. For boys and girls junior high 
through college. 


Guide Book Film Rental 
$1.00 Ba W—$2.50 Color—$3.75 


Order From 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, Calif. 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Complete Stock of 
AND SQUARE DANcE RECORDS 
Official Suppliers to 
Ciry DEPARTMENTS AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 
of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
“The information in the films is ax- 
actly what the students want to 


know.''—COLLEGE 


"The films have made a tremendous 
contribution to our classes.” 


COLLEGE 


“Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic.” 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges ... 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development.’ — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
“Definitely these films have a place 
in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation." 

HIGH SCHOOL 


For PREVIEW and price information write: 
MEDICAL FILMS, INC. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ACTIVITIES 


wih C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well...for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, iarge as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 


the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field ... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 


and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


cea 


VOCATIONAL RECREATIONAL 


(a) 

AT 


AUDIO-VISUAL ATHLETIC Model RT-43-V0 
L EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FJ-8. 


THE REK-O-KUT ‘COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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MASTERS THESES 


by Thomas K. Cureton 


A compilation of over 3500 

individual titles from 1930- 

46, cross-indexed under sub- 

jects and areas. 292 pp. 
$3.00 


MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION MATERIALS 


Publication of the AAHPER 


Research Council 


1950 138 pp. $2.50 


Order today 
from 


AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


(order blank on inside back cover) 


How We Dolt... 


(Continued from page 48) 
Costuming 


Each clown should have some kind of 
gadget such as a trick tie which rolls up, 
a broom, talking teeth, trick cigar, a camera 
which explodes or squirts, or baby buggy 
that carries a midget or infant, a midget 
cannon that shoots oranges, a tandem bi- 
cycle or unicycle, or roller skates. 

We obtained a diagram for shoe soles 
from some of Clyde Beatty’s clowns, and 
from it each member devised his own pat- 
tern. 

The process for creating clown shoes fol- 
lows: 

1. Use scrap leather for the soles, which 
usually range from 16 to 22 inches 
long and from six to eight inches 
wide. 

Take an old pair of shoes and tack 
the soles either full length or from 
the front of the heels. 

Make uppers from either canvas or 
thin pliable leather. 

Fill space beyond your own shoes 
with cotton, paper, or kapoc. 


Make-Up 

Simple rules are as follows: 

1. Apply cold cream to entire face, and 
wipe clean. 

Apply clown-white and powder quite 
heavily. 

Apply all black, red, or other color 
to be used, and again apply powder. 
This serves as a hardening agent 
which protects the clothing. 

The skull piece or “clown hood” can be 
made from the top part of a woman's 
white stocking or an undershirt. 

Wigs can be made from mops dyed a 
light green, red, or any other outlandish 
color. 


Hats may be secured from any novelty 
store, and when worn atop the hood can 
be easily secured to the head by attaching 
a white elastic band on each side of the 
hat, and placing the band under the chin. 

Costumes include anything ranging from 
baggy trousers with ill-fitting coats, to ordi- 
nary dresses with ruffled collars and cuffs. 

The use of large noses, ears, bow ties, 
hands, feet, hats, etc., adds much to any 
clown’s make-up. 


Sources of Materials 


Grease paints may be obtained from any 
theatrical or costume house. Clown gear 
may be obtained from: 

1. The Costumer — 238 State Street, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

2. Al Wallace—2416 N. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. (for clown odds and 
ends) 

“Happy Morgans” Clown Headquar- 
ters—2404 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 
(for clown props) 

Our Clown Club has no dues, fees, offi- 
cers, minutes, by-laws or constitution, ini- 
tiation, or obligations; yet we feel we are 
the most active amateur Clown Club in 
the United States, bar none. 


CITY RECREATION 
COUNCILS 


by PAULINE DES GRANGES 

San Diego, California 
NO MATTER HOW well conceived and 
all-inclusive a city’s recreation program nor 
how ingenious its recreation leader at tai- 
loring that program to the measurements 
of his area, there will remain discrepancies 
between the particular needs of a commu- 
nity and the program's fulfillment of those 
needs unless planning is done on a com- 
munity level by resident citizens familiar 
with and interested in the welfare of that 
locale. 


What They Are 


In San Diego we have attempted to mend 
this breach by the use of community recre- 
ation councils, adult groups concerning 
themselves with the program of a particular 
playground or recreation center at which 
the recreation leader serves as the key fig- 
ure or liaison between the council and the 
city department. In small communities, 
such as those that might be concerned with 
a playground operating after school hours 
on an elementary school grounds, the coun- 
cil is made up of school principal, PTA 
recreation chairman, church leaders, Boy 
and Girl Scout directors, parochial school 
heads, etc. Larger communities add to 
these the representatives of business men’s 
organizations, service clubs, veteran’s groups, 
women’s clubs, and faculty members from 
other schools nearby. 


First step in the process is, of course, 
forming the councils where none previously 
existed or in reviving those which have 
ceased to meet regularly (for on the rela- 
tive permanence of the council much of its 
ability and success depends). The recrea- 
tion leader makes the initial contact with 
potential council members and is advised 
and assisted in follow-up contacts by his 
departmental supervisors. A meeting is 
then called and the nuclear council is ap- 
praised of its services and functions. 


Functions 


Planning of the recreation program is the 
most important function of the council. 
Members of this type of council are acutely 
aware of the specific recreation needs of 
their area, which may differ from those 
of other areas owing to geographic, socio- 
economic, racial, cultural and even tradi- 
tional reasons as well as because of avail- 
able facilities, interest, and amount of lei- 
sure time. 

Another function of the recreation coun- 
cil is promotion of the program. The set- 
ting up of subcommittees to conduct ac- 
tivities is a logical function of the council. 

More important than either of these 
functions, however, is the fact that the 
neighborhood council is an example of rec- 
reation planning and promulgation by the 
very citizens most concerned with the com- 
munity’s needs. This is in keeping with 
the democratic spirit and objectives of rec- 
reation. * 
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CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


Tue purposes of education in a democracy 
are rooted in the lives of the people, and are 
founded upon those democratic and fundamental 
freedoms which responsible citizens proclaim and 
esteem in these United States. Education for 
democratic living is dedicated to the objectives 
of self-realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility. The interde- 
pendent areas of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation fall within the framework 
of the democratic process, and are conceived as 
making significant and unique contributions to 
the achievement of the purposes and goals of all 
education. To provide for unity of purpose, co 
operative and concerted action, intelligent direc 
tion and control, and to make the greatest con- 
tribution to the goals of education the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EpuCATION AssociaTION is hereby formed, and the 
following Constitution and Bylaws are adopted. 


Article |. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation: A Department of the Na 
tional Education Association. 


Article Il. Aims 


Section 1.—The aims of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion are consistent with the aims of general edu 
cation and recreation. They are: 

(a) To provide for sound and adequate pro 
grams based upon the needs, interests, and inher 
ent capacities of the individual for his optimum 
development. 

(b) To contribute to the individual's under- 
standing of his rope as a democratic citizen in 
America and in the World at large. 

(c) To provide the leadership essential to the 
continued development and improvement of sound 
and adequate programs in the three related fields. 

(d) To awaken and stimulate an intelligent and 
comprehensive interest in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

(e) To assist in research and experimentation, 
and to disseminate accurate information. 

(f) To promote sound community relationships 
leading to adequate support for these programs. 

(g) To co-ordinate the activities of local, state, 
district, and national associations of health, physi 
cal education, and recreation. 

(h) To affiliate and co-operate with other asso- 
ciations in improving the profession. 

(i) To raise the professional standards of the 
Associations through the utilization of appropriate 
opportunities. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Article Ill. Professional Groups 


Section 1.—Ihe American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include professional groups organized by districts 
and states, and includes divisions, sections, and 
affiliated organizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article |V. Divisions 


Section 1.--Ihe American Association — for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include four divisions as follows: Health Educa 
tion, Physical Fducation, Recreation Education 
and General. 


Article V. Membership 


Section 1.—Ihe American Association — for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
consist of members as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Government 


Section 1.—The business of the American As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education‘and Rec- 
reation shall be conducted by a Board of Direc- 
tors, and a Representative Assembly, each consti 
tuted as hereinafter provided. 


Article Vil. Honor Awards 


Section 1.—Honor awards may be given for 
meritorious service as provided in the Bylaws. 


Article Vili. Publications 


Section 1.—TIhe official publication shall be 
called THe JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHysicaAL EnucATION, AND RECREA- 
1T1ON, published and distributed as hereinafter pro 
vided. 

Section 2.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
publish and distribute the Research Quarterly and 
such other materials as may be authorized by the 
Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 


Article IX. Amendments 


Section 1.—This Constitution may be amended 
at any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote as hereinafter provided. An affirma 
tive vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total 
membership of the Representative Assembly shall 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall 
be valid beyond 30 days after official notification. 
Amendments shall be published not later than the 
third issue of the JourNaL after being passed. 


BYLAWS 
Article |. Membership 


Section 1.—Membership in the American As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation shall be designated as regular members, 
associate members, professional members, life 
members, student members, student professional 


Constitution and Bylaws 


Revised July 1, 1953 


members, honorary members, and contributing 
members. 

Section 2.—Regular members shall consist of 
persons professionally engaged in one or more of 
the various aspects of health education, physical 
education, or recreation, 

Section 3.—Associate members shall be those 
persons not professionally engaged in health edu 
cation, physical education, or recreation, but in 
terested in the support of these programs 

Section 4.—Professional and life members shall 
be the same as regular members except as defined 
in Section 9 and 10 of this article Life mem 
berships shall be available to individuals but not 
to agencies, associations, or institutions 

Section 5.—Student members shall include stu 
dents attending professional and teacher-education 
institutions preparing for health education, physi 
cal education, or recreation. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be per 
sons outside the professions of health education, 
physical education, and recreation, elected to mem 
bership upon the basis of unusual interest and 
meritorious service in these or closely related 
fields. Candidates for honorary membership 
shall be nominated by a member of the Repre 
sentative Assembly at its regular meeting and 
for election must receive the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of that body, secured through mail 
vote Honorary members shall receive the Jour 
NAL and the Research Quarterly without charge 

Section 7.—Any porson or organization may 
become a contributing member upon the annual 
payment of $50.00 or more to the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation. Contributing members shall receive the 
JOURNAL and Research Quarterly and other 
cations of the Association 

Section 8.—RKegu!ar members, associate mem 
bers, professional members, life members, and 
student members shall be approved by the Execu 
tive Secretary- Treasurer acting upon formal ap 
plication of the candidate 

Section 9.—Only iegular members, professional 
members, student members, and life members, 
who are professionally engaged in health educa 
tion, physical education, or recreation education 
shall have the right to hold office or to vote in 
the election of members for the 
Assembly as hereinafter provided 

Section 10.—The annual dues for regular mem 
bers shall be $5.00; associate members, $5.00; pro 
fessional members, $10.00 student members, 
$2.50; and student professional members, $5.00 
The annual dues shall begin with September, 
January, or April. The life membership may be 
obtained upon payment of a single fee of $160 
or $20 per year for ten consecutive years. Regu 
lar members, associate members, and student 
members shall receive the JouRNat Professional 
members, life members, and contributing mem 
bers shall receive the Journat and the Research 
Quarterly. The publications shall be sent only to 
those members whose dues have been paid. 

Section 11.—Libraries and reading clubs, agen 
cies, associations, or institutions may secure the 
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Kesearch Quarterly subscription for $5.00, and 
they may secure both the Research Quarterly and 
the JOURNAL subscriptions for $10.00 per year. 

Section 12.—Any person may be restored to 
membership upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 


Article Il. Representative Assembly 


Section 1.—Ihe Representative Assembly shall 
consist of the President, the President-elect, and 
the immediate Past-President, the district’ repre 
sentatives to the Board of Directors, the district 
Presidents, and 12 representatives from each of 
the divisions as designated by division codes. 
Ihe Representative Assembly shall also include 
one representative from each state association hav 
ing 25 to 100 regular, professional, and life mem 
bers in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; two repre 
sentatives from each state association having 101 
to 300 regular, professional, and life members in 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation; three representatives 
from each state association having 301 to 500 
regular, professional, and life members in the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation; with one additional repre 
sentative for each 250 of such members above 500; 
as provided in Section 2 or this article. State as 
sociations with less than 25 regular, 
ov lite 


professional, 
members may petition the Executive Sec 
retary. Treasurer for representation in the Repre 
sentative Assembly bach affiliated organization 
shall have one representative 

Ihe representatives shall have equal rights. 

The Representative Assembly shall also include 
the Executive Secretary- Treasurer as a 


non-voting 
member 


Section 2.—Members of the Representative As 
sembly shall be members of the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
reation, and except certain members of the Board 
of Directors as hereinafter provided and repre 
sentatives from sections and affiliated organiza 
tions, shall be elected by their district or state 
associations according to district or state constitu 
tion and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 
and 6, of these Bylaws. Such members shall hold 
ollice until their successors are elected. 

Section 3.—It shall be the duty of the Repre 
sentative Assembly to effect all changes in the 
Constitution and Bylaws; to elect officers; to initi 
ate such business as it deems desirable; and to 
exercise veto power over action taken by the 
Board of Directors upon three-fourths vote of 
those present at an official meeting or by a three 
fourths majority of the total membership by mail 
vote; and other business as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4.--Ihe Executive Secretary-Treasuret 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Representative Assembly and shall make a report 
at each meeting and at the National Convention. 
He shall notify each state association at least $0 
days before the National Convention of the num 
ber of regular, professional, and life members in 
the American Association for Health, Physical Fd 
ucation, and Recreation in that state. This in 
formation is to be used by the state association 
for determining the number of representatives to 
the Representative Assembly as provided in Sec 
tion | of this Article and in Article VII, Sections 
5 and 6 

Section 5.—A meeting of the Representative 
Assembly shall be held at the time and place of 
the National Convention Special meetings may 
be called by the President or at the written re 
quest of a majority of the Represéntative Assem 
bly The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall 
notify all members of the Representative Assembly 
at least 30 days prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Sixty or more members of the Rep 
reseritative Assembly, present person or by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the transac 
tion of business as provided in Section 3 of this 
Article. 

Section 7.--Members of the Representative As 
sembly may vote by proxy, providing the proxy 
is a member of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation \ 
proxy may cast votes for such state or district 
association representatives his district who so 
authorize him writing. Such authorization 
shall be presented to the Executive Secretary 
Treasurer before the meeting convenes 
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This written proxy is not transferable; it must 
name the specific person or persons authorized to 
cast the vote; and it must be signed by the mem- 
ber for whom the proxy is designated. Each mem 
ber shall designate his own proxy and not more 
than two alternates, listing them in order of pref- 
erence If a proxy is issued to more than one 
person, it thereby becomes automatically can- 
celled. 

Section 8 —Members of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recrea 
tion may attend all Representative Assembly meet 
ings without vote. By request of an Assembly 
member and upon unanimous consent of the Rep 
resentative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed to 
address briefly the members of the Representative 
Assembly. 


Article Ill. Board of Directors 


Section 1.—TIhe Board of Directors shall con 
sist of the President, the President-elect, the im 
mediate Past-President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
one representative from each of the six districts. 
[he district representatives shall serve for three 
vears, two being elected each year. The Board of 
Directors shall also include, as a non-voting mem 
ber, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 

The Board of Directors’ members may be rep 
resented by proxy as provided in Article II, Sec 
tion 7. EKight or more members of the Board of 
Directors present person or by proxy. shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directors to initiate and transact all business 
necessary for the conduct of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recrea 
tion except as provided in Article IT, Section 3. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the 
President, the President-elect, the immediate Past 
President, the  Vice-Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
elect, immediate Past Vice-Presidents, and the 
Executive Secretary Treasurer 

Section 2.—The President shall act as Chair 
man of the Board of Directors, the Representative 
Assembly, and the National Convention Commit 
tee as hereinbefore and hereinafter provided. He 
shall appoint all members of the National Asso 
ciation Committees except the National Convention 
and Nominating Committees as hereinbefore and 
hereinafter provided 

The President shall appoint annually a certified 
public accountant who shall audit the books and 
accounts of the Executive Secretary- Treasurer 
Ihe report of said accountant shall be presented 
to the Board of Directors at the time of its regu- 
lar annual meeting 

Section 3.—Ihe President-e'ect§ shall act for 
the President in his absence, and in case of death 
or resignation of the President, the President-elect 
shall succeed him for the unexpired term, 

The President-elect shall act as Vice-President 
of the General Division. 

Section 4.—Officers for the Health Fducation, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Divisions shall 
be the Vice-President, the Vice-President-elect, and 
the immediate Past-President. The General Divi 
sion elects no officers. The President-elect shall 
act as Vice President of the General division. 

Section 5.—Ihe Division Vice-Presidents shall 
represent their respective divisions on the Board 
of Directors and in the Representative Assembly; 
preside at divisional meetings; serve as chairmen 
of division executive committees; appoint such 
divisional Committees as seem desirable for pro- 
moting the interest of the respective divisions; 
serve on the National Convention Committee; 
serve on the nominating committees to choose Vice- 
Presidents-elect; assist the Vice-Presidents-elect in 
preparing the divisional programs for the national 
meetings; make annual reports of the respective 
divisions to the Board of Directors: perform such 
other duties as requested by the President, Execu- 
tive Secretary. Treasurer, or Board of Directors, 
and as stipulated by the divisional operating 
codes. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1.—Io select candidates for the Presi 
dent-elect, there shall be a Nominating Commit 


tee consisting of a chairman, to be appointed by 
the President, and one representative from each 
district of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, appointed by 
the president of that district. These appointments 
shall be made not later than October 15. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shal! pub- 
lish the names of his committee in a_ fall 
issue of the JOURNAI The membership at large 
may suggest nominations to the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 


The chairman of the Nominating Committee 
shall write to cach member of the Representative 
Assembly on or before December 15, giving a list 
of the committee members and requesting sug- 
gestions for nominations to be sent to the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee or to the dis- 
triot representatives of the Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to 
the Representative Assembly meeting at which 
officers are to be elected to give due consideration 
to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee 
be absent at the time of the meeting, the Presi- 
dent of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation shall appoint 
a substitute to attend, to ensure full representa- 
tion from all districts. 

No restrictions shall be placed on the Nomi- 
nating Committee as to whom the nominees shall 
be. The Committee shall submit a slate of at least 
three names for the office of President-elect, after 
which the chairman shall call for nominations 
from the floor. A clear majority of the vote shall 
be indicated for one person; otherwise the two 
persons with the highest number of yotes shall 
again be voted upon. 

In the event of an interim election, the appoint- 
ment and duties of the Nominating Committee 
shall conform to the regular election pattern as 
clearly and rapidly as practical. The interim 
election may be conduted by special meetings of 
the Representative Assembly or by mail vote. 

Section 2.—I he President-elect shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the time and 
place of the regular meeting; or in the case ot 
interim election, by mail vote. No mail vote 
shall be valid beyond 30 days after the official 
notification. [he President-elect shall automati- 
cally succeed to the office of President at the 
conclusion of the next meeting 

Section 3.—Ihe Vice-Presidents-elect’ for the 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Education Divisions shall be nominated at 
least 30 days prior to the National Convention by 
the immediate past Vice-President (chairman), 
Vice-President, Vice-President-elect, and chairmen 
of the sections within the respective divisions, and 
shall be elected by the Representative Assembly. 

A slate of at least three names for each Vice- 
President-elect shall be submitted to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in a manner to be determined 
by each division, after which the chairman shall 
call for nominations from the floor. The Vice- 
Presidents-elect shall automatically succeed to the 
offices of the Vice-Presidents at the conclusion of 
the next Convention. 

Section 4.—Ihe Fxecutive Secretary. reasurer 
shall be elected by and hold office subject to the 
vote of the Representative Assembly. The duties 
and remuneration of this ofhce shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors. He shall be bonded 
for the sum of $10,000, in accordance with the 
policies of the National Education Association 


Article VI. Committees 


Section 1.—Ihere shall be Standing Commit 
tees, President's Committees, Continuing Commit- 
tees, and Joint Committees. 

The Standing Committees shall consist of: 
Adapted Physical Education; Affiliated Organiza 
tions; Audio-Visual Materials; Constitution; Facili- 
ties; Finance; Gulick Award; Honor Award; In- 
ternational Relations; Legislative; Local, State, and 
District Associations; Necrology; Nominating; 
Periodical; Permanent Historical Records and Ex- 
hibits; Resolutions; State, District, and National 
Membership; Vocational Guidance; William G. 
Anderson Award; and Yearbook Policies. 

Section 2.—TIhe President’s Committees, Con- 
tinuing Committees, and Joint Committees are 
indefinite in number and are appointed for rela- 
tively specific duties. 
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Section 3.—Membership of Standing Commit 
tees and Joint Committees shall be rotating three 
vear terms, except the Finance Committee, which 
shall be rotating five-year terms, and consecutive 
terms shall not be permitted; and further except 
that the Parliamentarian shall be the Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee. 


Members of Continuing Committees shall serve 
concurrently until the specific duties for which the 
committee was appointed have been satisfied. How 
ever, the Board of Directors may terminate 
Continuing Committee if, in the opinion of the 
Board, circumstances warrant such action. Presi 
dent's Committees may be appointed and/or termi 
nated at any time by the President, and they shall 
terminate with his administration 

Section 4.—TIhe functions, 
methods of procedure of the 
are set forth in their 


any 


n office 

orvanization, and 
Various committees 
respective Operating Codes 


Article Vil. National, District, and State 
Associations 


Section 1.—Ihere shall be the 


fo"'owing dis 
tricts: Central, Eastern, Midwest, 
Southern, and Southwest. It shall 
the Representative Assembly to 
ent states to their respective 


Northwest, 
be the duty of 
assign the differ 
districts The dis 
tricts and the states embodied in each are: CENTRAL 
pistkict-Colorado, Lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Wvoming FASTERN  DISTRICI 


Connecticut, Dela 
ware District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
wrest Indiana, 
West’ Virginia, Wisconsin; NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington; sourHern 
pistRict Alabama Arkansas Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
Nevada, New Mexico, 

Section 2.—Ihe District of Colum! 
considered upon the same basis as a 
inafter provided. 

Section 3.—Fach nation, district. and state may 
form its own association, make its own constitu 
tion, elect its own officers, and manage its own 
affairs, provided the American Association for 
Hea'th, Physical Fducation, and Recreation Con 
stitution and Bylaws be not violated 

Section 4.—District Association members shal! 
be those members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation resid 
ing in that District. 

Section 5.—VFach district 


Jersey, New 
Vermont; Mip 
Michigan, Ohio 


Georgia 
Carolina 
lennessee, Texas, Vit 
Arizona, California 


a sha'tl le 
State as here 


and state association 
must hold at least one meeting each odd year and 
may hold meetings annually, reporting any such 
meeting to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Ed 
ucation, and Recreation within 80 days after date 
of meeting Fach district shall submit a copy of 
its annual financial statement at that time. 

Section 6.—Ihe Renrese: 


tative Assembly 
accept or expel any nation, district, or state asso 
ciation by a two-thirds majority at 
authorized meeting or 


a regularly 
a two-thirds majority mail 
vote of the entire membership of the Assembly 
No vote shall be valid beyond 30 days after date 
of othcial notification. A district or state associa 
tion may be expelled for violation of the Consti 
tution and Bylaws of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article Vill. Divisions and Sections 


Section 1.—The following sections are included 
within the division of the American 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Association 
Recreation: 
Elementary, Second 
ary. College, School and College Health Services, 
Community Health Education, and Safety Educa 
tion; PHYSICAL EDUCATION — bIVIStION—Flementary 
Secondary and College; RECREATION EDUCATION pIVI 
sion—Public Recreation, Voluntary and Youth 
Serving Agencies, Industrial Recreation, and Rec 
reational Therapy; piviston—Administra 
tion and Supervision, Aquatic, Athletics for Boys 
and Men, Athletics for Girls and Women, Camp 
ing and Outdoor Education, Dance, Measurement 
and Fvaluation, Professional and Public Relations, 
Professional Education, Research, Research Coun 
cil, Student, and Therapeutics. 

Section 2.—Members of Divisions and Sections 
shall also be members of the American Associa 


tion for Health, Physical Education, 
tion; otherwise each section shall 
to fix the qualifications for its 


and Recrea 
have the right 
members 

Section 3.—EFach Division and Section must pre 
sent or sponsor a program in connection with the 
National Convention. 

Section 4.—Fach Division and Section shall hold 
a meeting at the Convention for the purpose of 
conducting such business as it mav deem neces 
sarv. Each section shall elect officers at this busi 
ness meeting unless other arrangements for the 
election of officers have been made 

Section 5 —Officers of the Section shall be ec'ected 
only by those persons present who are members 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation. 


Article IX. Affiliated Organizations 


Section 1.—The fo''owine orgarivations are af 
filiated with the American Association for Health 
Physical Fducation, and Recreation American 
Academy of Physical Education, American Physi 
cal Therapy Association, American School Health 
Association, American Youth Hostels, Inc., Asso 
ciation for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation 
Bovs Clubs of Amrica, Inc Canadian Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recrea 
tion, College Physical Fducation Association, Del 
ta Psi Kappa, Natioral Association for Physical 
Fducation of College Women, National Board of 
the YWCA of the United States of America, Na 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, Phi Delta 
Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Physical Fducation Society 
of the YMCA'’s of North America 
State Directors of Health, Physical 
Recreation 


and Society of 


Fducation, and 


Section 2—To hecome affviatet with the Amer 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
ind Recreation, an organization shall 
Representative Assembly through the 
Secretary. Treasurer at least $0 


Fducation 
petition the 

xecutive 
days prior to. the 
meeting of the Representative Assmbly Phe peti 
tion shall include the tithe, purpose, and ofhcers of 
the organization, a copy of the minutes of its last 
regular meeting, a list of 25 members who are 
members of the American Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the name 
of the representative proposed for the 


Representa 
tive Assembly, as provided in 


Section 5 of this 
article. The Executive Secretarv-Treasurer shall 
send a copy of the petition to each member of the 
Representative Assembly at least 
the date of said meeting 

Section 3.—To maintain affiliation 
ivation must have at least 25 members who are 
also members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation 

Section 4.—VYach orgavization shall designate 
one representative to the Représentative Assembly 
at the time of its regular meeting The repre 
sentative must be a member of the American As 
sociation for Health, Physical Fducation 
Recreation 

Section 5.—Fach affiliated organization may. pre 
sent or sponsor a program in connection with the 
National Convention. Members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation may attend the programs and discus 

Section 6.—Ihe Representative Assemb!y mays 
accept or expel any organization by a two-thirds 
majority vote at a regularly authorized meeting or 
a two-thirds majority mail vote of the entire mem 
bership of the Assembly. No vote shall be valid 
beyond 80 days after date of official notification 
An organization may be expelled for violation of 
the Constitution and Bylaws of the American As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Re« 
reation 


ten davs before 


each organ 


and 


Article X. Conventions 

Section 1.—A National Convention shall 
biennially. 

Section 2.—Ihe National Convention, except 
for the selection of the convention city, shall be 
conducted by a Convention Committee composed 
of the President (Chairman), the President-elect 
the immediate Past-President, and the Fxecutive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation 
Secretary); the Vice-Presidents for Health Fdu 
cation, for Physical Education, and for Recreation 
Education; the President, Secretary and represen 
tative to the Board of Directors from the host dis 


x held 
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trict’ association; the host state association Pres 
dent; the State Director of the host state or a rep 
resentative of the Department of Public Instruc 
tion; and the Convention Manager 
Section 3.—IUhe convention city shall be 


se'ected 


from a list at least two vears in advance by vote 
of the Board of Directors, and endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the district in which the 
meeting is to be held This list must be accom 
panied by a written invitation from the accredited 
representative of the public schools of each of 
the cities proposed The convention city shall be 
assigned to each of the several districts from time 
to time as financial and other conditions warrant 
Section 4 A district convention shall be con 
sidered as a part of the National Convention when 
the American Association for Health Phy 
Fducation, and Recreation convenes in a city lo 
cated within the boundaries of that district 
Section 5 1 he American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the district association shall share equally in what 
ever net receipts or deficits are 


wa 


acquired by the 
National Convention, providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated 

Section 6.—Members of the National Pducation 
Association may attend all national and district 
conventions of the American Association tor 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation upon 
payment of the convention fee Such persons may 
not participate in the affairs of nor hold office in 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation unless they be mem 
bers of the American Association for 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Article Xl. Publications 


Section 1.—The official magazine shall be called 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION POR 


Hratim, Puysicat RECREATIO 
It shall be published by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation 
mouthiy, except in July and August and be sent 
without charge to all members 

Section 2 T he American Association for 
Hea'th, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
publish a Research Quarte in March, May, Oc 
tober, and December of each vear, and such other 
materials as may be authorized by the Board of 
Directors The Resear Ouarterly shall be sent 
to professional, life, honorary, and contributing 
members without additional charge 


Article XIl. Honor Awards 


Section 1 he American Association for 
Health, Physical Fducation, and Recreation may 
honor individuals for meritorious service in health 
education, physical education, recreation, or in 
allied fields of science and education by electing 
such persons as ‘Fellow of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion” or by conferring such other awards as may 
be approved by the Board of Directors 


Article XIII. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1 Ihe Board of Directors shall decide 
at its regular meeting the amount of money re 
quired to conduct the business of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Fducation, and 
Recreation for the following year 

Section 2.—The fiscal vear shall extend from 
June 1 to May 31 inclusive 

Section 3 Ihe Board of Directors shall invest 
such sums as may accumulate as part of a Perma 
nent Fund 


Article XIV. Rules of Order 


Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be ce 
cided according to Robert's Rules of Order, unless 


otherwise provided in this Constitution and By 


laws 


Article XV. Amendments 


Section 1} These Bylaws mav be changed at 
any meeting of the Representative Assembly or by 
mail vote An afhrmative vote equivalent to two 
thirds of the total membership of the Representa 
tive Assembly shall be necessary for change No 
mail vote shall be valid beyond 30 days after 
official notification Amendments shall be pub- 


lished not later than the third issue of the Jour 
NAL after being passed. ®& 
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Audio-Visual Materials 
(Continued from page 57) 


discussion of public events on the local 
level, with the films acting as the spring- 
board for discussion. 

Issues deal with national and interna- 
tional affairs and are debated by Senators, 
Congressmen, and other leaders in our na- 
tional life. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


\ completely new and revised Educa- 
ional Catalog listing all filmstrips, two-by- 
two slides, and Color Slidesets, and includ- 
ing a section on equipment and accessories, 
has been released by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

The 58-page catalog is arranged by sub 
jects and contains material never carried 
before. 

Complete and concise descriptions giving 
content and suggested usages precede each 
listing. It lists material which will be re- 
leased up to January 1, 1954. 

The catalog is available from any S.V.E. 
dealer or from S.V.E., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, 


NEW FILMS 


Health Education 


We See Them Through—on children with 
rheumatic fever. 2 reels, 20 min., B & W, 
sound, 

First As a Child—on crippled children. 2 
reels, 20 min., B & W, sound. 

Both were produced by the Virginia State 
Health Dept. Available for free loan from 
every State and Territorial Health Dept. 
and local dealers or from the Film Pro- 
gram Service, 1173 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 19, for a nominal service charge. 
Sells at $60.00 per film. 

Motor Mania. Walt Disney. 16 mm., sound, 
color, Oakland, Calif. Police Dept. 714 
min. Rental: $3.00 per day. 


General 


College: Your Challenge. | reel, sound. 
Color, $100; B & W, $50. Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ul. 

This film is a presentation of college 
benefits which high-school students may 
expect. Dealing with problems of finance 
and possible call to military service and 
other obstacles, it provides a sound basis 
for further discussion and individual con- 
sultation. 


Fire Exit Drill at Our School. | reel, sound. 
Color, $100; B & W, $50. Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, TIL 

Young audiences will see the importance 
of responding quickly and in an orderly 
way to the alarm bell, knowing what to 
do if one is not in his room when the alarm 
sounds, learning the difference between vari- 
ous school bells, discovering what to do if 
attending an assembly during an alarm, and 
learning specific skills necessary to safe fire 
exit drills. 
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YOUR DISTRICT 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—April 18-23 
(Jointly with National) 


Massachusetts Barbara Hall 


Perry To Go to U. of Mass. 

Jackson J. Perry, executive director of 
the Leominster Recreation Center, has been 
named Assistant Professor of Recreation at 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Charles D. Bent, president of the Center, 
disclosed that Mr. Perry, a leader in the 
recreation field for 16 years, will continue 
as Director of the Leominster Center as a 
result of a special vote by the executive 
committee. 


New York 


Jeannette Saurborn 


Hunter Replaces Moehle 


Maj. Raymond R. Hunter has been ap- 
pointed Co-ordinator of Civil Defense in 
the Schools to succeed John H. Moehle, 
who has resigned to resume the supervis- 
ing principalship of the Onteora Central 
School in Ulster County. 

Maj. Hunter was formerly Supervisor of 
Physical Education and Recreation in the 
Division of Health and Physical Education 
of the State Education Department. 


April 18-23 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 29-Apr. 1 
Ohio Paul E. Landis 


Demonstration Is Filmed 


Jess Meyers, Lanier School, West Alex- 
andria, Ohio, has produced a 16-mm. film 
of the school’s annual Physical Education 
Demonstration. The 26-min. film depicts 
outstanding performers in tumbling, stunts, 
aerobatics, trampoline, and other activities. 


Ohio Drivers Elect Officers 


The Ohio Driver Education Association, 
recently organized in Columbus, has elected 
the following officers: Pres.—Sam_ Hott, 
Bedford; Vice-pres——-M. J. Learner, Ash- 
land; Sec.—Booker T. Schooler, Wilber- 
force; Treas.—William Davis, Niles, Ohio. 


Elementary P.E. Manual 

Al Fendrick, director of physical educa- 
tion and recreation, Ashland, has prepared 
a manual, Physical Education in the Ash 
land Elementary Schools. The publication 
interprets the program for the parents and 
public and serves as an excellent public 
relations media. 


Cincinnati Health Report 


The Report of the Division of Health 
and Hygiene of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools is an interesting and enlightening 
document. W. K. Streit, director of the 
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division, states that for the first time since 
the Division was established in 1941, it has 
come nearer to fulfilling its primary func- 
tion, “To co-ordinate into one organiza- 
tion the various health activities and serv- 
ices that have long been maintained in the 
public schools.” 


2 


U2 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


Mary Bowman 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Eugene, Ore.—April 8-10 


NWAHPER Conference Planned 


George Sirnio, president of the North- 
west District AHPER, announces that the 
first planning meeting of the executive 
board for the annual Northwest AHPER 
Conference will be held October 10 in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Katherine M. Rahl 


New Handbooks for Teachers 


A Handbook for Boys Physical Educa- 
tion in Oregon Secondary Schools, issued 
by Rex Putnam, supt. of public instruc- 
tion, was distributed in September to all 
teachers of boys physical education in Ore- 
gon. 

The publication was prepared by a com- 
mittee of junior-high school and _ high- 
school physical education instructors, mem- 
bers of the School of Health and Physical 
Education and Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Oregon State College, and the 
State Department of Education. 

The handbook includes instructional 
units of activities which represent the basic 
content of the secondary-school physical 
education program for boys; suggestions for 
program planning, scheduling, policies and 
procedures, facilities, and the interschool 
athletic program. 

To aid the elementary-school teacher in 
physical education, a Handbook for Physi- 
cal Education in Oregon Elementary Schools 
has been prepared and is now being dis- 
tributed to all elementary-school teachers 
in Oregon. 

The committee preparing this handbook 
included supervisors of elementary-school 
physical education, elementary-school prin- 
cipals, members of the Departments of 


Oregon 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Physical Education, Oregon College of Ed- 
ucation and Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, and the State Department of 
Education. Eldon Jenne, supervisor of 
physical education, Portland Public Schools, 
was chairman of the committee. 


Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


Florida Miller K. Adams 


Florida Represented at Workshop 

Florida was represented by Frank Phil- 
pott, University of Florida, at the Michigan 
Camping and Outdoor Education Confer- 
ence at Dowling, Mich. Prof. Philpott con- 
ducted classes in bait-casting in the sum- 
mer workshop sponsored by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 


Williams Appointed Head 


Julia Williams was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa. She heads the women’s 
division and will specialize in elementary 
physical education and health. Professor 
Williams did her graduate work at the 
University of Florida. 


New Gym Planned in Tampa 


Dr. Ellwood C. Nance, president of the 
University of Tampa, announces plans 
for construction at the University of ‘Tam 
pa. Plans include a new boat-house fa 
cility for this year, with the gymnasium to 
follow. The total expenditure will be 
$250,000. 


Lt. Comdr. Patterson Appointed 


Phillip Patterson, former president of 
the Florida AHPER and Polk County 


HPER supervisor, has been appointed Su- 
pervisor for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Hillsborough County. 
Lt. Comdr. Patterson will assume his new 
duties in November, when he is released 
from duty with the Navy, where he has 
served for three years *® 


Doorway GYM BAR 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 


No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 


exercises 
included. 
Recommended 
by doctors and 
health educators 
Price $6.95 
Or write for catalog and information to 
OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


Available at Leading Stores 


ALSO 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Lincoln, Nebr. April 7-10 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Mar. 31-Apr. 3 


Tucson, Ariz. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. ¥. 19, N. ¥. 
*Add 30c for shipping. 
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ARE YOU UP TO DATE ON 
AAHPER SERVICES? 


Did you know that every member— 


Receives ten 64-page issues of the JOURNAL? 
Gets liberal discounts on publications? 


Can seek advice or help from consultants at the National 
Office in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Women’s Sports, and Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion? 


Can register in the Placement Exchange Service, whether 
applicant or employer? 


Benefits from the united effort of an Association actively 
working for the profession? 


Can gain professional experience through participation in 
AAHPER divisional, sectional, or committee work? 


Gets reduced registration fees at district and national Con- 
ventions? 


Is represented nationally by 
profession needs spokesmen? 


AAHPER, wherever the 


Did you know that every professional 
member also— 


Receives four 128-page issues of the RESEARCH QUAR- 
TERLY, recognized authority on research in the pro- 
fession? 


Receives Proceedings of National Conventions as an extra 
dividend, along with other professional helps? 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 l6th’St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


$ 


() Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Apr. ‘53 


(Type of membership) 


enclosed 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Sept. °53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


Jan. 


(0 Renewal 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. Cover IV" 
American Playground Device Co. 38 
American Squares Book & Record Shop 57 
Athletic Ability Publications 

Athletic Institute, The 

Barnes Co., A. S. 

Broderick Co., Tom 

Capezio, S., Inc. 

Chatila and Co., A. 

Chicago Roller Skate Co. 

Coca-Cola Co., The 

Converse Rubber Co. 

Driver, Helen |. 

Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 

Harvard Table Tennis Corp. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 

International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Kisch, Inc., S. D. 

Larsen, Marjorie S. 

MacGregor Co., The 

McArthur & Sons, George 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Medart Products Inc., Fred 

Medical Films, Inc. 

Moore Co., E. R. 

National Schoolcrafters, Inc. 

National Sports Equipment Co. 

Nissen Trampoline 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 

Olympian Industries, Inc. 

Personal Products Corp. 

Porter Corp., J. E. Cover Il 
Radio Corporation of America 3 
Rek-O-Kut 57 
Royal Tread 

Russell Records 

Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Square Dance Associates 

Tampax, Inc. 

Today's Health Magazine 

U. S. Rubber Co. 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular $ 5.00 
(Inc ludes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 
Student 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 


Professional 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 


and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
@e 
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AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


g 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS * 


for Teacher Education accreditation plan. 1952. A set 


| Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 
Separate schedule (one area) 50c 
cation, and Recreation. Rey. bd. 1952. 535 pp. $5.00 ‘ er 
>} Loopfilms en Artificial Respiration. 4 \oops: 1. Get 
2 Developing Democratic Human Relations Through ting person into position; 2. Back-pressure arm-lift on 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


two knees; 3. Beck-pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4 

Changing operators. Complete with adapter to fit: any 

projector and commentary. $4.50 
Physical Education for Children of Elementary 

School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na 

tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951. 


tion, 1951. 562 pp. This first yearbook presents methods 

for the acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes 

through childhood, early and late adolescence, and adult- 

hood. $3.00 
3. Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 47 pp. 50¢ 
138 pp. ‘ $2.50 5 College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 
4 Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and Education, and Recreation—Standards for Design and 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas. tion. 1947, 133 pp. $2.00 
292 pp. $3.00 6 Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 
of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 7 American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 50c¢ sional Contributions No. 1. Papers and reports pre 
6 National Conference for the Mobilization of Health sented at the annual meetings—1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— 8 American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. 25e sional Contributions No. 2. Papers and reports pre 
7 Administrative Problems in Health Education, Phys- sented at the annual meeting—-1952. 88 pp. $1.50 
ical Education, and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. pn ord NEA DISCOUNT ONLY** 
8 The Physical Educator Asks About Health. mt ” 1 Putting PR inte HPER. A Public Relations Handbook, 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education published jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
of the National Education Association and the American $1.00 
Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 2 Physical Education in Small Schools. 1948. 158 pp. $1.00 
lotte Irey of the National Section on Dance. Costumes for 1s PP. 
School Health Services, Viepared by Joint Committe 
modern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 50¢ on Health Problems in) Education of the NEA and 
10 Source Materials for Teaching Dance: Vol. 1—Mod- AMA. 1955. 480° pp $5.00 
ern Dance and Children’s Rhythm: Vol. Il—Folk, SPECIAL DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 
Square, and Social Dance. Selected list of recordings, 
piano music, books, and articles. each volume $1.00 | Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A 
guide for those concerned with athletics for children 
NO DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS AND FILMS Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 
25c each; 100 or more, 20c each. 50c 
1 Recreation Bibliography. 71 pp. $1.00 9 


2 Physical Education—An Interpretation. Third ver 
sion of the Platform for Physical Education. Discounts 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10-99 copies, 25e each; 


100 or more, 10¢ each. 50c¢ 


2 Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pre- 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 

* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NFA discount 


as follows: 2-9 copaes, 10%; 10:99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 3% 1.8%. When NEA discount is 
allowed, single copy discount will not apply. 


** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


ORDER BLANK 2 


To insure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank. 
DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS NO DISCOUNT NEA DISCOUNT 
Vo. Quantity No. Quantity PUBLICATIONS AND No. 
FILMS 
‘ . 


Quantity 


ONLY 


Quantity 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


5 PUBLICATIONS 


Quantity 


AAHPER Member 


Non-Member () Bill me [) Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Style 32! One-Piece Suit 


\ 


Style 327 
One Piece Suit 
| 


Style 87 Sport Shirt 


Style 1064 Boxer Shorts 


} { | Tunic Suit 


g 
\ Style 77 Sport Shirt ~ 


” Style 1015 Shorts 


17 


Style 85 Sport Shirt 
Style 1041 Shorts 


The importance of regulation costumes as a morale builder 
for any physical education program is widely recognized 
today. The question is - - - WHICH COSTUME IS BEST 


for your particular group? 


Smartly-styled, quality-tailored Aldrich physical education 
costumes cest only a little more than ordinary “gym togs’’ 
- - - add so much to the personal appearance and comfort 
of the individual and to her enthusiasm for her classes that 
once you've tried them, there no longer is a question - - - 


IT’S ALDRICH ALL THE WAY! 


Depicted here are 19 of the more than 50 Aldrich costumes 
now available for your selection. ‘Tops’ in materials, 
styling and construction, they offer a wide variety of san- 
forized materials and a full range of colors. Our complete 
catalog with sample swatches and price information is 


yours for the asking. 


b - lnc 
1859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUTFITTERS TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 


Style 47 V-Neck 
Hockey Tunic 


Style 316 


Style 45 Stanaora English 
Hockey Tunic 


Princess Type Tunic Suit 


Style 87 Sport Shirt he. 


Style 252 One-Piece Suit 


Style 86 Sport Blouse | 


Style 319 


One Piece Suit 
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